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PKFFACE 


We admit tbat there are booke in the market which 
deal with the iadastriea aod industrial organisation in 
India. Yet we feel there is scope for eajdng something m 
the way attempted by us here. The book is planned for 
students of industrial o’'gamsation at the pre^Unirersity 
stage but in dealmg with the specific mdustries care has 
been taken to provide matter m a way to make the 
chapters definitely nsefol for (he University atndenta also. 
The industries dealt with are Coal, Iron and ateel. Cement, 
Cotton textiles, Sugar, Paper, M&tch. Glass and Cottage 
industries with special reference to U.P. 

We are grateful to Dr. Kailasb Kath Kaija, Gover> 
nor of Bengal, for kindly writing the foreword. We were 
influenced by bis clarity of thought about and his deep 
interest in industrial development. 


MAHE5H CHAND 
5RIDHAR MISRA 
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ECONONUC evolution 

Present conditions are m man^ cases the resu t of the 
past 'Therefore, the knowledge and undcrst''n'i ng of 
History — econom c, social and political — a'c important 
andnccessar) for the right stud\ and appreciation of man s 
tiresent position and status Here we are chiefly concer 
led with the development of economic life Martha* 
passed through several stages in his development from 
savagery to civilization There has been a process of 
economic evolution We cannot strictly drav shi-p 
I DCS of dcmarc*t on between different stages m relation to 
time But we can d si ngu «h between different staces by the 
nature of man 8 wan s and his activities which slow 
great diversity from one stage to nnotber Their descrip- 
tion IS interesting and useful We shall, therefore, fiist 
describe the various stages through tvhich the present 
society has gradual!) passed These are. (1) the 
Primitive stage , (2) the Pastoral stage , th'- 
Agricultural stage, (4) the Handicraft stage, (5) 
the Domestic stage, (6) the Industrial stage 

1 The PrimiHve Stage — In the beginning man had 
few wants Hunting and fishing were his main means 
ol hvel hood He depended exclusively up'^n Nature 
and Wos always m search of edible fruits and other 
natural products He viandered from one place 4a 
another m such pursuit and had a rovirg exi5t'*nce 
The people v.ho depended upon fshmg, tvere less mi- 
gratory because m a locality fishes were not exhausted 
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VO soon as other natural products* They killed animals 
and scinetimts d d not spare even their own specie vtz 
man for satisfying their hunger. Animal skins and 
ba'ks of trees were qnite enough to cover the r bodies. 
Caves and dense bushes gave them shelter Thus the 
primary needs were fulfilled. In that stage they hardly 
ever thought of anv other want of commodity Private 
property was unknown to them Self sufficiency was 
their chief characteristic feature. But often they were 
barbarous and fought cruelly for inhabiting a new area 

2, The Pastoral Stage —-Tht stotk of animal and 
even of wild nuts and vegetables which satisfied pri< 
mitive man’s elementary wants was not inexhaustible unless 
properly reared or looked after This was realised very 
soon by the people and they began to domesticate their 
animals instead o' kilLng them They even raised large 
flecks of an mals These an mals now g \e them meat, 
in Ik ird wool They also served as means of transport 
and convey ance Private property had thus its origin 
As these an mals mosilv lived on grass, which could be 
obta red from good pasture lands alone, their masters 
•were always n scar'h of new grazing grounds So they 
still ccntinuea to wander, as m the primitive stage, from 
placeo to plae" Now they were in search of good, green 
grass lands for their -inimals, while in the former stage 
they looked for fresh means of subiistence for themscl es 
Self siiffic e^c^ still charactens-d theirpastifal economy 
Tlieic was no exchange Mans dependence upon 

Nature wis a I ttlc reduced Population increased and 

was now Ies> sparse than ir the first stage 
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3. The Agncvlt^ral Stage. — -The experience ^vblch 
^\as gained ^^hlIc looking after hij cattle and land, taught 
man the uses to which land oould be put more profitably 
Slmsly, he took to cultivation or tillage of the soil 
This helped him to produce more food for himself and 
fodder for his animals The agricultural punuit de- 
manded a settled 1 fc for the cultivators Accordingly, 
people were now no longer nomad c They lived 
m close surroundings They were more peaceful anJ 
less dependent upon Nature’s uncertainties Thus small 
hamlets and villages grevi Each village became a 
corporate unit ‘Self sufficiency’ of man was still the 
dom nat ng principle Each lamily produced all that 
It required for the satisfaction of the wanu of j*s mem- 
bers Hovtcver, exchange of surplus good> subject to 
coincidence of wants, was not altogether uncom- 
mon among neighbours It was on a hm ted seals 
Thus though man had achieved greater victory over 
Nature, he still depended upon her for good crops 
hen crops failed due to the fa lure of ra ns or other 
natural calamities, he resorted to old primitive and 
pastoral means to satwfy h s warns 

4 The Handtcrajls Stage — Man’ s ingenuity and 
experience led him to sp* lal la' o i Tn- benefit aris ng 
from interchange of goods and «crv ces were also realised 
Thu» each man b'g^n to spccializv m the occupation for 
which he was most capable He was now known after the 
craft he followed as carp**ntcr, blacksmith, potter or ti lor. 
They were independent skilled workers He possessed all 
the requisites of production such as raw materials tools 
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and implements As there»were no machines to ssork With, 
the entire work as done with hands either by the pro- 
ducer or under his personal supervision and direction at 
every stage Hence this is known as the Handicrafts stage 
The size of the product on unit was small and a little 
capital would do Production was no longer limited to 
one’ s own needs People produced goods even to meet 
the Tequirements of their neighbouring districts The 
barter system came into existence Sometimes pieces of 
wood and stone were used as money Later metallic 
money came to be used The constant intermingling of 
people and interchange of their ideas widened the 
scope for exchange Villages and towns increased and 
developed with the growth of populationt Village and 
Craft gilds, of which modem Association and Monopolies 
are rather later developments, also sprang up These 
gilds rendered a great help to their members by pro- 
tecting their economic mtcrests Besides, they also super- 
vised the work of the craftsmen and gave them advice to 
improve workmanship, checked dishonest business prac- 
tices and sometimes even provided relief to the sick, 
the unemployed and the disabled The accumulation of 
wealth also became visible 

5 7?ie Deme^tu Stage — Ihis stage marked a great 
development in trade Markets expanded considerably 
and trade transactions extended even to foreign countries 
However, production was limited to domestic workshops, 
as only those who had accumulated money produced 
goods In large quantities and employed hired labourers. 
The workers would live m the country and would be 
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occupied in farming The emergence of 'employers’ 
and • '“mplo^ees ’ was a notable feature of this stage The 
former supplied all faalities of work, including the raw 
materials and tools to the workers, who lost their osvn 
identity in production and were recognised as mere wage- 
earners Skilled workers like Milage artisans also had 
no initiative and became dependent of enterprising emp- 
loyers even for their livelihood Middlemen also came 
into prominence Ihey acted as intermediaries between 
the producer and the consumer and r>ften arranged to 
procure raw materials 

6 Tht Irjiatnal Stage4 — During the domestic stage, 
the human wants mule plied tremendously and necessitated 
large p’oduction of goods Man’s ingenuitv led to r^any 
inventions ard discoveries which accelerated the pace of 
Industrial Revolution of the faelory systeto Events of far- 
reaching importance took place The use of * Machmer> ’ 
and * Power ' is by far the most important New 
machines were invented Coal and sicam-power came to 
be Used Improvements in the means of communication 
and transport widened the scope of trade, commerce and 
industry beyo^d human Imag nation. New methods and 
processes of production as well as d.stributic» began to be 
invented every day Goods began to be produced on 3 
large scale m big workshops and factories employing 
thousands of skilled and unskilled labourers The accu- 
mulat on of capital led to the establishment of jo nt stock 
companies where a small board of directors controlled the 
policy and administration. Middlemen becama dominant. 
The gulf created dunng the previous stage between th- 
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‘worVer’ and the ‘master’ became uider and wider ^v^lh 
the passage of time Compet non also made its app“aranee 
Organisation and specialisation became the chief features 
of industrial production Every mcreasc in population 
implied extension of markets, which developed from local 
to national, and then to miemationa) limits 

The problem of industrial organisation and manage- 
ment became complex and intricate The economic and 
social condition of labourers m the factory areas required 
greater attention and caution on the part ofentrepreneu's 
The division of labour became imperative The distribu- 
tive sid^, too, had to be carefully looked into ’IVith the 
developmcm of the money economy, banks and insurance 
companies came into ex stence They are an impo tant 
featnre of the modern economic development Provision 
of capital and extension of credit became inevitable under 
such rapid industrial advancement Locat on and plan- 
ning of industries became copies for serious cons deration 
Above all, the maintenance of Industrial Peace 
through sound relations between ‘labour’ and ‘cap tal’ 
and the avoidance of uneconomic competition by mutual 
agreements among mdustnalists are questions to be 
solve J with tact and fa mess 

The use of mithinery in industry has been the chief 
feature of the industrial resolution It h»s greatly revolu- 
tionised the nature of prod iction and has also influenced 
labour In fact, the industrial revolution has mcchanis- 
•ed very econom c activity Tlic eflccts of machinery 
may be summarised mto two groups fl) eflccts on 
production md marketing and (2) effects on labour 
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Ejjitclt of Alachtnejy on Production and SJarketirg — ■ 

! The immediate and most important eTect of 
machiner\ upon production has been the tremendous 
increase in output* In this connection it is some- 
times alleged that tl ere is over-production But th s idea 
IS fallacious and absurd Wints are limitless and insat a 
ble and since vvan's dcteim ne demand fur a cotnnrodit> 
production can never exceed requirements The so called 
over-production results from lack of producer’s foresight 
in balancing suppiv and demand It is also caused due 
to the inability of a large number of coi sumers to 
purchase goods even at lower pr ces This is natural in 
countries with uneven distribution cf weal h 

2 Industrial production incteases not only the 
quantity but also the quality of goods Greater refine- 
ment and uniformity are evident 1 1 articles manufactured 
with the help of machines Thus production is sufficient 
ly standardis'*d and made more regular 

3 Large scale proauction with the help of machmes 
also reduces the cost per unit Tb'ue are greater possi 
bilities fo’" effecting internal and external economies, which 
go to reduce the cost of production Prices also ten^ to 
become lower under such condit ers The latter stimu- 
lates ihe demand for the prod*,ct 

4 Due to the large «cale mechanical production 
markets, too, have been extended, standardised, and made 
“perfect” and more regular The exchange business has 
be-n facilitated Speciahsavo’i ut the marketing of gpods^ 
too, has been achieved 
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5 The task of sampling and grading of products has 
been very much simplified as the goods of a given dass do 
not differ in their design and quality The consumers 
over distant markets arc informed about the quality of 
goods more exactly and correctly So sales can be 
arranged m distant markets 

EffecH of Mackmery on Labour — 

1 The machine has greatly relieved the labourers 
from the drudgery and phjs cal strain involved in heavy 
work The tme and energy so saved can be employed 
for better and more work He can now work more and 
with less fangue 

2 V ith the help of machines, workers are able to 
acquire more efficiency and speed Even unskilled 
ssorkers liave learnt to operate simple machines They 
do more work and are thus able to earn more than 
vihft they could earn otherwise Besides, machine 
operators are considered more responsible than mere 
manual labourers They arc naturally belter paid 

3 The use of mach ne has also increased the 
mobility of labourers They can now easily migrate from 
one industry to another or ‘rom one factory to another 
and thus secure a better wage 

4 The workers have suffered some losses as well on 
atcount of *hc use of mach nery It has dispensed with 
the serv CCS of a large number of era f smen and other 
labourers, who have been nut to great hardships Arti* 
sans and skilled workers have been "reduced to mertf 
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xnacbiDC operators They get no chance to display their 
talent or workmanship As the major part of the work is 
done by automatic machines, the worker feels less 
responsible, for if the work is good, us credit is given 
to the machine and not to the worker 

5 On account of a lack of good organisation of 
■workers, they are exploited by the Urge scale producers 

6 As the cap talists ha\e their influence felt m the 
Goveromfm, even the State succeeds in doing little for 
the housing medical educational and recreative facilities 
to the workers 


SUMhURV 

The chief features of the various stages through 
which naan has passed are suIntna^lS^d m the chart given 
on the next page 



Man’s dependence ypon Man’s dependence on domes* Man’s dcpcncicne on 



private properly Private property in animals Extension oT private 

1 property 
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Turthcr extension of private A( cumuhlion of we ilth Widespread accumuli- 

propcrly ton of Capital and 

I exploitation of llio'e 
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INDIAN VILLAGE ECONOMY 

^dia IS a land of villages The majonty of our 
^pulation .s rural and largely dependent upon agriculture 
ts sole occupation Our national economy is very 
•^osely connected with the village life and its problems, 
nmt C'tuay of ictiusirial Organisation, it is deemed 
Village Eco- 

derJ radaslries—laigc as svcll as small- 

■w. ''■"“S'S Thcrarorc. befere 

Jnd a of ‘"<iuslr.es and business n 

feaiur r T“’'. "‘•'S'lves seith the important 

IZ r ‘‘l.»"g=bmugh, 

y recent economic developments ic the village life 
bad r?°" -The Indnn vdlag^s once 

'I'"’" "''’“W" .deal fo™ or 

niTraTo^'' ““•g'.fi." ."lerualadmi. 

-Sira, on „u, ease and harmonj. All had an equab voice 

™ 7 '="P' <•«" ‘"J‘»l‘ce and fraud ^e people 

m J *' r""* » ’■■S'. ■™""f sub- 

daniy and mutual help They heed in houses bnd. a, one 

^acc Gunomaudno. eompennon deierm.ned all . heir 
relations The delermmat on orpe.ees and wages rested 
jnore on soeiid and moral consideration, than on eco.omn 
fimtor, A ‘money-economy of the present type bad not 
developed and pavmcnls were generaUy made In kind 
Products such as those of handcrafts were sold in the fain 
and markets But production was more for internal use 


\ 

V 
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rather than for the distant markets There t\’as httle 
exchange bus J1CS5 betsscen tosvns and villages They had 
a self sufficient economy The requirements of the village 
people \serc produced locally They had de\ eloped a co- 
operative form of agriculture and industry is which there 
was no scope for the exploitation of the poor by the rich 
Agriculture was the chief occupation It was regarded to 
be the best occupat on But other allied industries and 
crafts were also sufficiently developed \^ill£igc r raftsmen 
like weavers had won great reputation for the high stan- 
dard of their worlcminsbip and the artistic designs of their 
g^ods Every village had us own pr est and barber, 
potter and smith, shoemaker and oiUeedsman, ginner, 
tailor and other artisans, agncujturists, labouren and 
village servants They were all bound togather on a basis of 
solidant), partly because the village was isolated and partly 
because each person knew that if agriculture, the chief 
source of livelihood, failed, they would suffer from scarcity 
and famine 

BuakdoiLn of Village Organuation — ^The ‘Self sufficiency' 
and the old organ sation of the Indian villages was broken 
by the British rule m India Theu- isolat on was removed 
by the construction of roads and railways which linked the 
village with distant producers and markets in India 
and abroad Foreign capital gradually grew with all its 
evil effects of exploitation The resultant Mon"y-economy 
replaced custom by competition Power industres caused 
the ruim of village mdustnes Profit and not Service be- 
came the chief motive of production Wages and prices 
came to be largely determined by competition and 
relationship between supply and demand 
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Modem Change in I ttlage Etonomy — ^Tbe important 
-changes brought about by this trans tion may be noted 
*5 below 

1 'Ihe increased foreign trade due to the improved 
transport fecilities brougnt cljcap manufactured 
articles from abroad into the villages and reduced 
the country to a mere supplier of raw materiaU 
It meant a collapse of Indian industries 

2 The decline of the Indian village industries meant 

uneinpIo>raent for a large number of village 
artisans and craftsmen Ultimately either they 
fell back upon agricul'ure or xd grated, though 
onl> temporarily, to big totvns to Hnd employ- 
ment in factories Most of them degenerated into 
mere wage-earners m agricuUare elsewhere 

3 The inci easing ptessure of population on land 
led to sub-division and fragmentation of agricul 
tural holdings 

4 Attractive profits, which arose due to increased 
demand for agricultural produce, led to a rise m 
the value of Und and finally to compet tion for 
Its possess on by any means Under keen compe- 
tition «mall cultivators had to give op their hold- 
ings m favour of rich agriculturists and money- 
lenders It also accounts for the growing rural 
indebtedness 

5 Commercialisation of agriculture is another effect 
of this transit on. Subsistence crops vvere subs- 
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litutedby commercidl or nonfood crops This 
change was \ciy much facilitated by improved 
fac lities for iTigal cn and transport and the 
introduction of mone> economy Increased de- 
mand, particularly from abroad, for cotton, jute 
and oil seeds greatly stimulated such transfor- 
mation 

6 Facilitated by easy means of trasellmg, there also 
started a regular moiemcnt of workers from 
rural to urban areas in search of employment 
This caused a great scarcity of agricultural 
labour, notably during the bust months of 
sowing and harvesting 

7 Perpetuated by the foregoing factors, thete was 
also created a class of landless labourers whose 
pusitioD and status had been degraded to that of 
an lent Indian ‘ Das’ or European ‘ serf’ 

Tht System of Land torture — In ancient times, ind vidual 
ownership of land was rare The culttva'ors however, 
paid a share from the produce of their land to the ruling 
chief, who m return protected them from attack and 
aggress on Gradually, with (be growth of population 
ana the con*equcnt increase in ilie number of cultivators, 
there originated the system of * collection ’ of such dues 
‘Collection’ then became a task andwudonc on behalf 
ofruiers by a set of people called Roenu- Collectors 
They ranked as intermediaries between the State and the 
cultivator* and can be nghtly held responsible for abuses 
which arc frequently nurled at their sistem, organisation 
or piofess on Tlie\ found a suitable opportunity during 
the days of political disorder that ens led after th“ dccl ne 
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of the Mughal Rule and adopted all measures to exact as 
much as the>'^uld from hdpicss cultivators hen the 
Br lube's camc'to rule th*^ had the least desire to change 
the cxutmg^a-<tem nor to mtroduce anv raodificat on ^ 
long as thcj received suS*icnt revenue for their purpose 
Hov-cver over large areas m prov nccs like Bengal, B har, 
and Madras, the revenue dues were fixed permancntJi 
But subsequently the Govemmeat realised that thev had 
not done so in their own interest ond, therefore, temoo- 
rarv ^e'tlemcnt was made ji other provin‘*cs like the 
Punjab, the T. P,C.P and Bombas where it is rcv’*cd 
after cverv 40, 30, 20 and 30 years respertiveh 

Th- present systeai of Itad t“Qure can b* divided 
into thrc« cl<i»e3 , 

1 fjtticrt Sjslen This is an important feature 
in Madras, Bombay and Assam Under this 
svstem each cultivator or r^ot is directly res 
ponsible fo* the payment of revenue to the 
Governtnent 

2 ZovsJen SjjtTt Under th-s system land is 
oimed bv one or more persons and they art 
respoiuib’c fo| tb“ pavn-oil of the land 
revenue. Pcfroancntly 'jctiled zamindai u a 
•pccial feature of Bibar and BengaL Madras, 
Or.ssa and the U P also possess areas under 
th s svstem 

3 McAcZxfifi or Jfftrf IS another svstcni 
which is the dominating feature of the U P t 
the Punjab and C P and B-^rar Bengal also has 
«ma!l areas under ihj svstem In tS s system 
the V Jlagc i* held by th^ v lUee commun ty and 
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the member^ there of are responsible for revenue 
b''th jomtl) and severally 

LandTeture Sj^sltm m the U P Th“ system of land 
tenure in the U P has a longhistoiy There have been a 
series of Acts regarding the land tenure s stem The 
first Act to be appl ed to theprovnee uhchs\asthen 
knotm as the North Western Provnee was the Rent 
Recovery Act, I8a9, which was reiUv passed for the 
Presidency of Bengal This Act was subsequently amen 
ded m 1863, 1873, 1881, 1886, 1890 and 1891 Finally 
the Act was again enn olidated m 1901 as the V P 
Tenancy Vt, and th-'n as Agra Tenan-Y Act in 192 j 
S imilarly for th- pros ncce of Oadh there ex sted the 
Oidh Rent Ac'^ 185S whch was amended in 1886 
1890, 1891 and 1®01 All ih-se changes Mere finally 
consolidated in the OudhRent (Amendment) Act, 1921. 
These Acts primarily a med at providing a suitable 
machinery for tbe collection and regulation of rent 
dues So long as enough lanJ was available there did 
not arise anv serious problem of ' nght ov*r land 
Gradually this problem began to attract public attention 
due to the growth of population and the increasing 
‘dom nat ng’ and ‘repress vc’ measure adopted by the 
landlords over the weakening tenantry In 1921 and 
1922 the growmg agrarian dscoatent took the shape 
of the ‘no rent campaign’ and the 'Eka’ movement 
Accord ngly, to pacify the cultivators changes were 
made m the Oudh R“nt Act of 1921 and the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1926 In spite of these changes, nothing 
substantial could be oone to improve the lot of the poor 
culuvators The Congress Mm stry took over the ad* 
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ministraticn of ihe piovince m ]9Ci7. Ijue to .ts 
promise, the Rlinistry introduced drast c changes m 
the land system of the province by passing the U. P 
Tenancy Act, 1939. Later on again, m the 1 ght of the 
observations made on the work ng cf the said Act, ccita ii 
important changes were made in 1946 In 19*19 a Zamin* 
dan Abolition and Land Reforms Bill has been intioduced 
in the legislature under it all iniennediary rights shall be 
acquired by the stale and peasant pioprietois [^Bhumidhars) 
and hereditary tenants (Seerdars) shall be created. The 
latter can pay ten years’ rent and become Bhumidars. 
Sublcttmg IS to be allowed m case of m nors and the 
incapacitated. 

Under the piesent Tenancy Act, the follow ng classes 
of tenants are recogn sed — 

1. Permanttt Tenure Holders Tliese are intermedia*- 
nes between the landlord and the occupant. 
They held permanent and transferable interest 
m land in permanently settled areas. 

2. Fixed-Raie Tererts They held land in perma* 
nently settled d stnets Their rents are fi-ced. 
Their number is laiger than that of the perma- 
nent tenure holders. 

3. Tenants holding on speaal Urms in Oudk • 'Ihey 
hold under a ‘Special Agreement’ or a ‘Judicial 
Decision’. They have the same rights and 1 a- 
bilitics as the Occupany tenants 

4. Ex^proprieloty krcnls . They hold rights of culti- 
vation in Sir, and* khttdkasht' land which they 
cultivated conlnually for three years, in case 
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oi the penuancQt transfer of ouuer-sh p rights 
in all their land 

h Ociupaiuy Trrants These are those cultivators who 
have acquired the ngbt of occupancy under the 
previous Acts and who arc not fixed-rate nor ex- 
propnetory tenants. 

6 HeredUaiy Tenants These hold hereditary rights 
Their numoer is the greatest m the province 

7. }^on~ocaipanct Tenants All other tenants who are 
not covered under the above six clashes are non- 
occupancy tenants and include sub-tenants of 
Sir and tenants of land in which hereditarv rights 
do not accrue 

The changes mad* in the tenancy la-v ol theprovmce 
after 1939 are of material importance inasmuch as these 
have decide'^lv given a great relief to the poor peasantry. 
Sir rights hav e been reduced. Rents are likely to be reduced 
vvithm a short period of time. The rate of interest on 
arrears of rent has been rcdiced Ejectment his been 
made a 1 tile diffi u!t fh* right to make permanent im- 
provements and to construct houses on land has also been 
g ven to the tenants 

AgnniUure end other ndtisirtes — The oftrepeated phra'c 
* India IS an agricultural country’ is sometimes wrongly 
interpreted It dees not mean that m the past India hid 
no flourishmg ndustries except agriculture It simply 
points out that agricult iral occupation was considered to 
be the most loipoitanl of all other occupations The 
present industrial backwardness of Indians is due mainly 
to the apathetic attitude of the past fore gn rulers who 
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always discouraged handicrafts and industries in India in 
order to encourage the same in their own country 

India had won recogniton of her artistic skill and 
workmanship even as early as the days when Western 
Europe was inhabited by uncultured tribes The muslins 
of Dacca were well known even far beyond India The 
ivoty, gold and sandalwood works had gained a world 
wide fame for their hneness Cotton ?nd silk industries 
enjoyed sufficient trade jn their manufactures, which were 
even exported Linens, prints, jewels embroideries, dycm?, 
metal tvorfc, carving and paper making were all in a flouri 
•hing condition even as late as the establishment of the 
East India Company. The Iron Pillar at Delhi is sufficient 
to show the metallui^ical skill and the high standard that 
had been attained by Indians as early as the fourth century 
Kashmir is still remembered (or its glorious woollen 
shawl manufactures Mysore was well known for silks 
Ancient histor cal records also bear ample proof for excel- 
lent workmg of glass and sugar industries Historians have 
also fairly established ‘ the early existence of a complete 
navigation of the Indian Ocean, and of the tradmg 
voyages of the Indians 

It IS thus clear that India bad in the past a well 
organised all round mdustnal development The deca- 
dence of our small as well as big industries has created 
manv socio-economic problems for the Indian people 

Sub dtvuton and Fragmenlatum of agricultural holdings 
Among the various problems created by the downfall of 
the Indian industries, one of the most important problems 
IS that of the division of agricultural holdings mto tiny and 
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scattered plots. This is due to the fact that the growing 
population has fallen back upon agriculture. The evil is 
due partly to economic reasons and partly to the Indian 
laws ofmheritance under which the property is divided 
equally among the heirs. Ejectments also cause sub-dm- 
sion and fragmentation of holdings. The ne%v purchases or 
the exchange of old plots with new ones too account for 
this uneconomic nature and size of Indian agricultural 
holdings. The differences in fertility and accessibility ol 
land are equally responsible ior the unsatisfactory charac* 
ter of agricultural hold^gs m India. Small and scattered 
hold ngs btnehl cultivators m as much as they secure a 
v^nej) of sc Is .>nd prctecijon horn ihe vaganes cf Nature. 
But such holdings do more barm than good to the culti- 
vators for they lower the yield per acre, check permanent 
improvemeni on land, delay the introduction of scientific 
manures and labour-saving devices. Thes check scientific 
rotation of crops and discourage the growing of improved 
varieties of crops Culiwaiors b«ve to waste much tme, 
money and energy in Icokmg aficr a large number of plots 
These m turn increase the expenses of production 

The evil effects of sub-division and fragmentation 
of holdings have been understood by all interested m 
ibe problem. Measures ha\c been taken to combat 
such effects in provinces hke the Punjab, the U P and the 
C P. The entire work of consolidation has been done 
on CO operative principles through co-operative societies 
The scheme of consolidation becomes binding upon 
people if It is accepted by at least two-thirds of the 
members m the Punjab and the U P. In the G P. a scheme 
of consolidation is prepared when one half of the vil- 
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lagers holding two-thirds of the land desire consolidation 
of their lird holdings The attempts at consolidation 
of holdings hate been successful more m the Punjab 
than m other provinces Tn the Punjab the success is 
due chiefly to few tenancy problems and greater homo- 
genety of soil Tn the U P consolidation uork has been 
greaily hindered by complex temney problems as v\ell 
as due to the betercgrneity of the soil 

Rural Indebtedness — This is another serious problem 
wh ch needs our careful consideration in the study of 
the Indi ir village economy As the mceme from agri- 
culture gradually decreased, it comoe’Ird a hrge number 
of ndian peasants to borrow from th* lo"al money- 
lenders, mahajans or zam ndar», who took undue advan- 
tage of their position and lent money on u»ur ous rates 
of interest The rate of jitcrest is unduly high due 
to a number of reasons The cultivators have no secur ty 
to offer There is a limited supply of loanable funds 
There IS a great risk and inconvenience involved m the 
realisation of money As most of such debts are taken 
for consumption purposes, in tou.1 disregard of the repay- 
ing capacit) , indebtedness is nevitable Unba ani,cd 
expend turc against 1 mited income naturally results m 
increasing indebtedness The inadequacy of properly 
organ sed cred t ag»jicie» and effective leg sUtion to 
mm mise nciebtedness have further weakened the economic 
pos tioi of the Indian ryot ‘The Central Bankng En- 
quiry Comm ttce estimated the total rural indebtedne s 
ui India to b- nearly Rs 800 crores m 193J Since then 
the economic conditicais have fallen very low Sc 1 e 
amount of debt increased trcmcTdousIy in the thirtic" 
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Steps ha\e l?een taken n practicallv all the tnajof 
pro\ nets by pass ng suitable deb»^ legislator! tvith a 
“View (a) to control and to restr ct uneconomic loans, 
(b) to regulate the rate of interest, (c) to provide credit 
facilities on stated terms for «pec fic objects, and (d) to 
s..ale doviTi or rarcel old and chrome debts under special 
circumnarces. In »he Un ted Prov nces, me^isures have 
been adopted on s-milar I nes The rules made under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883, allow credit 
fjf improvement of land Taqavi loans are provided 
for the rel cf of agriculturists The Bimdelkhand 
Alienation of Land A t, 1903, controb conditional sale, 
mortgage and transfer of land from cne inbe to another 
Tlie Usurious Loans Act, I9i8, g ves additional potvers 
to courts to deal in certain cases uMh usurious Joans. 
It treats ths rate of merest to be ctccssivc if it exceeds 
24% for unsecured loans and 12% for secured loans 
The Agriculturists’ Relcf Aci, 1934, makes provision 
for relief from ndebt-^Jnes* li binds a creditor to keep 
a regular record and manta n a correct account of all 
transactions relat ng to each loan advanced to an agri- 
cultunst debtor He s to supply every year a full 
account and a cor cct statement of nccou t to the debtor 
It further provides for penalty for entering in books of 
accounts a sum Htger than that « cIujUv lent and for 
not giving a receipt The Encumbered Estates Act, 
1934, a ms at brccfiimg land hold-rs whose property is 
encumbered w ith debts* The Ijcbt Red-raption Act, 
1940, vas made to provide furtlier rei ef from indebted- 
ness 10 ag^icultur sts ard worker':. 'I'n' Regulat’on 
of Agrcultur-l Credit A'-t, 1910, seeks lo prevent ex- 
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cessivc borrowing by agriculturists For this purpose 
It limits the amount that can be obtained by execution 
oF decrees against agricultural produce The creditor 
cannot realise a sum greater than the original loan as 
interest That is, the debt cannot exceed double the 
original loan 

* Hura' unemployment' — * Rural unemployment’ is 
another important problem which is disturbing the Indian 
village economy Fn the absence of subsidiary occupation, 
more and more of the population has become surplus 
i'hey form an mtolerable burd-*n to support Due to 
the lack of adequate irrigation facil ties, agriculture 
too engages tl e workers foi cnl> four to nine months 
in a jear Orh<»f factors Ike the s ze of agricultural 
holding, soil fertility and rotation of crops also influence 
the duration of agricultural employment Foi their spare 
time, the workers have no such occu, at ons as can be 
profitably followed m the villages Some of them, 
live in villages near industrial towns and m grate to the 
towns to take up tempoian jobs Otber« remain idle 
and waste time m picking up quarrels wnh their neigh- 
bom's cr in celebrating social functions or marriages, 
etc„ in wh ch the expend ture is always beyond their 
means Onlv half h-arted measures have been adopted 
to mitigate the disadvantages of such unemployment 
Some of these measures arc provis on of increased irnga 
tjon fac lities, provision of manures to encourage more 
intensive cultival on reclamation of land, promot on and 
development of cottage industr es Industnahsanon in the 
country, though on a very limited sc?Ie also induces 
rural labourers to migrate to towns md undertake more 
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i*emuneratlve employment in industries. The migration of 
laTjourcrs has been further facilitated by the improve- 
ment in transport facilit'cs. But, because people are 
generally ‘ home-sick * and have greater attachment lb 
their ’land’, they have not benefited much by these 
Opportunities. 

Social Customs • Social customs play a very important 
part in the economy of the Indian village. It is due to 
the social customs and the unwJlmgncss to let ancestors 
suffer in hell, that every generation agrcci to pay the 
ancestral debt. They lav doum ivhere to marry, iv-bat to cat, 
•what to wear and what occupation to follow. The ideal 
of monogamy and the prohib t:on of widow reinarnage 
Afiected the growth of populat.or. Of special importance 
is the caste system. It lays down what work' persons of 
<diffeient castes can undertake. Thus the Brahman and the 
Xshinyas do not plough the field* If labourers are not 
mailable, cultivation suffers. A Shudra cannot become 
a trader, although he mav have the capacity and the 
effic cnc) to become one, 

‘ Castes ’ may be functional, sectarian or racial. 
Punctional castes are those which represent the occupations 
followed by people belonging to that caste, r. 5., village 
artisans like potters, weavers and carpenters or village 
servants like washermen or barbers. There are other 
functional castes like Brahman and Vaishya Sectarian cartes 
originate from certain sects like the Llngayau of Bombay. 
Bacjal castes represent races like Rajbansi, Koli or iSayar. 
The principle of caste distinction had its root m ‘ divis.on 
of ’labour ’. The caste groups served the purpose of 
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ancient guilds and protected the interests of the r respec~ 
tivc members. The system of caste also protected raciaf 
culture and purity Yet as indicated above the svstem 
means unecoromic use of manpower and the resources- 
However, With recent nwakening in all aspects of mans 
Iivng, the <>stcm 13 showing sgnsof decadence It ap- 
pears to have outlived its utility anJ is now denounced by 
all in as much as it restricts mob 1 ty of labour and 
cap tal, k Ils initiative and enterprse pirticularly among 
the lower castes, is opposed to all principles of equality 
and fraternity and is hrgely rcapons ble foi lass conflicts- 
in a society 
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PROBLEMS IN INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

In the last chapter it was indicated that the v Ila^r 
eccncmy has changed, ^etitis prcdczninartJy agr cul— 
tur 1 The organisafon and mana<’ement of agriculture 
must thcreforcs be studied Thccharacterist c oforgam- 
saticn and management ate best understood b> studying 
their defects Nine defects may be mentioned 

Organtsalion end Management of Agnsulture Dejects ^ 
F ntiv, the area cultivated by a fanner consists of a 
number of plots which are unusually small in size and are 
scattered about the village It leads to more exp^nuitiirc- 
It becomes dilEcuIt to arrange for the imgation facihtes. 
Proper and t rrcly rttientioD cannot be paid The fanner 
has to run fiom plot to plot for plough ng, m^nunng^ 
weed re and for protecting the crop fiom be ng damaged 
hy U e b rds, animals and e\en men 

becendh, ihe cultnator does net have good seed He- 
grows the local vaneties He tries to k-ep a part of what 
he products f r use as seed next t me But more fre- 
quently he depends on iheM lage Bcris or ccmmrfcr for the- 
suppj) of seeJ These agenc es are rot bothered about 
supplvng the better var cues The Government seed, 
stores have been opened, but they have not served the- 
purpo'e. Either ihos- m charge of th*sc stores have 
proved to be corrupt, or the supp’v has been inadequate 
Co-operative s^’ccl stores have succeeded to some extent, 
particularly w th regard to sugar-c^nc Little attempt 
hr.s been made to popular se the better varieties of «eeds 
which are p oduced after cons aerabls re^“arch by t'’e 
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various Govcnunent €>gricu]tura} research departments 
Under the new development plan in the U P , the district 
development associations have taken charge of the 
Government seed stores 

Thirdly, the cultivator is not better advised and con- 
vinced as to what crops to grow and in what order. Pro- 
per selection of crops can hdp tnamtain the fertility of the 
land and reduce the manure requirements Proper selcv 
fion can also secure a supply of better and more vvell- 
Salanced food, as also a greater income from the sale of 
the crops The cultivator depends on what he iias leamt 
Inim his father and on the innumcrabW savings current in 
the village regarding crop* Generally he folio vg a parti- 
cular system of crop rotation He also raises mixed crops 
He mixes the seeds of a number of crops and sows tiicm 
He harvests the crops 'Cither at different times or together 
The problem of crop rotation has received some attention 
frem the Government, but m xed cropping has been neg- 
lected The cultivator also is not sure whether he should 
combine cropp ng with animal husbandry, and how to do 
•so This IS railed mixed farming and has still to be popu- 
larised 

Fourthly, the cultivator does not have facilities for 
proper and adequate manuring. He tries to preserve the 
dung But a large part of It 18 used by him as fuel due 
1o the shortage of wood fuel Whatever he does con'crve 
also Lses a Urge portion of its vitality on account oftlie 
•vvrong ways of conservaliun Besides the cow dung, he 
.also requ res other natural and artificial manures H“ 
can grow certain leafv plants, plough them in the field 
and thus have green manunng He may convert the 
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reTus'* 'nto manure He may buv certam chemicals like 
ammonium sulphate and phosphates and use them as 
manure These are called artificial manures and are not 
produced m India The Government is takin" stens t& 
develop the product on ©•‘artificial manures 

FifthI), the tools and implements avnlable to the 
farmer are general!, made of wood and a few p eces of 
iron The efficienc> of the plough, the hoe, the sickle, the 
water lift, etc , need to be, and can be, increased to a great 
extent There are innumerable forms and modifications 
of these infuse all over the country Even a compara- 
tive study of a]] forms would enable improvements to be 
made No such study has been undertaken For many 
years the engineering section centred ns attention only 
on machinery for tubewells Of late, ihe attempt is bemg 
made to provide tractors owned by the Government for 
cultivation But, ultimately, our vselfare lies m improving 
the tools and implements being used b> the farmers 

Sixthly, bullocks and buffaloes, who draw the 
plough and the leveller and who thresh the com are lean 
and th n, weak and emaciated, and of an inferior breed 
The cultivator would benefit to a greater extent if he 
mamtamed one pair of strong bullocks For this, two 
remedies are necessary The breeding of the mfenor 
cattle should be stopp'd The farmer should be made 
to combine crop-production with fodder production In 
other words, he should undertake mixed-Jamung The 
experiments, undertaken about mixed farming at Meerut, 
Bareilly, Lucknow and Gorakhpur indicate that the 
profits are at least tvnce than that under ordinary farming. 
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Sevcnlhly, ihe faroicr docs not ha\e full irrigation 
facilities He generally depends on the monsoon Canals 
iiave been constructed in Eastern U P Tubewells also 
have been sunk in Eastem U P The rate of progress 
Jias been slow Besides, canal and tubewells sometimes 
•overlap and «erve die same area They would be of 
greater service if they had been properly distributed 
In addition, the canals are not properly drained A 
substantial quantity of water is absorbed by the canal 
bed and it reappears in localities on lower levels Phis 
causes water logging Tims not only land is lost to 
<ul{ivation but these areas become breeding p]a es for 
the mosquito The distribution of the canal water is 
aieither in time nor m adequate quantity The farmer 
pays for the canal water lo proportion to the area of 
land, inespectise of the amount of water received It >s 
Uicrefore, net surprising that wherever (here is no canal, 
the vJIagers are always crying for one, but wherever 
there IS a canal, the villagers are always car»mg it 

E ghthly, the farmer also experiences a shortage of 
Jabouieis at the t me when he requucs them most, sue i 
as at me i me of plough ng and haivcsting more so after 
“World War II 

Lastly, the organ sation rnd management of agricul- 
ture IS not up to the mark because of the undesirable 
-situation in regard to the land system, agricultural finance . 
and the marketing of his crops There are al'O too 
jnany persons ready to cultivate land, because other 
sources of employment do not exist adequately The 
problems of laud tenure, iiaance and unemployment have 
^ready been dealt with in the last chapter As regards 
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inaikettng, the cultivator does not know the market 
prices He cannot postpone the sale of the crop because 
he must get money to pay the rent and to meet the debt 
•obligation^ B'-s dcs, he is general!} bound b) a prom se 
to sell the crop to the Afahajan from whom he takes loans 
£venifhe is free from such a promise, he has little 
transport faelites In addition to low prices, the 
purchaser uses \\rorg weights and measures, and makes a 
number of illegal deduct ois from the pnee on account of 
weighing charges, accoonting, coolie charges, refraction, 
'Charily, etc Therefcre, the cultisator fails to get bat 
•a low price for his produc*. The fundamental difEculties 
are that he is illiterate, unorganised and financiall) weak 
Co-operative marketing societies would be the best 
solution for this s<id state of affairs, but these have not 
been di^vclop-d 

Rtmedus — In a way the defects ihemsehes indi-ate the 
remedies The holding oi the cultuatcr must bs consoli- 
dated c^mpul<oril) C\cn then u ore than halt ofthe hold 
legs would be too small in size to be profitable In order 
to increase the s ze of the holding further, people should 
he tianferred from agrjculiural to ron agr cultural oceu- 
pai ens In cihtr wo d>, industries, part culart) rural 
indu'tr es, «hoiild b- oigan sed 

In erder to make the best u«e of land, the soi's «hould 
•be5urve>ed Iheprcsent kno viedge regarding the diffe- 
rent k.nds of soils is rot *ufSc ent and uniform. \\ hile 
greater attenuan has b-en paid to the laleiite and the 
black soil, alluviil soil u not properly defined Toere 
IS meagre information about the desert soda, forest »oJs, 
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and the peaty and marshy scils, A correct knowledge is 
essentia) to grow the best crop A careful s'ud) must 
al«o be pade of the system of mixed ciopptnglo suggest 
improvements In order to convince the farmers about 
tne improvements the muted farming, or about the use 
of a new variety of seeds demonstration farms should be 
started Demonstrations should be given usibg the 
methods of the cultivator Then the cultivator would 
believe in what he ^ces Once he is convinced, he would 
readily adopt the new methods These demonstration 
farms should also be sources of supply of improved seeds 

The demonstration farm is also important for teach ng 
the farmer how to conserve the cowdung and how be can 
profitably use the green manures Artificial manures 
(fertilisers) have to be produced inside the country The 
Government of India is planning a number of factories 
One of them shall be at Smdri, in Bihar But artificial 
manures require more canals For these canals, a better 
Way will be to collect and use the surplus water of the 
rivers during the rainy season behind dams and use it m 
the off season The water falling from the dams can also 
be used to produce hydro electricity Many such schemes 
are being undertaken in the countrv on the rivers Damo* 
dar, Mahanadi, Nerbnda, Krishna, Tungbhadra, etc In 
U P the Bihand Dam near Mirzapur is most important 

It is also important that the price charged for th* 
canal water should depend on the quantity of water 
supplied and not on the areas irrigated Besides, more 
wells should be constructed If electr city becomes avail- 
able It shall be better to construct tube-wells 
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In order to improve the cattle, an attempt ibould be 
msde to improve the breed ard reduce the reproduction 
of the inferior breeds Just as the U P Government 
has decided to segregate the drv cattle, similarly it may 
collect the inferior bulls Supetior breeds may be supplied, 
from cattle breeding stations, or co operative cattle breed- 
ing societies may be started By ntroducing the system 
of mixed farmmg, the supply of fodder for the cattle 
can be increased Experiments in mixed farm ng have 
been successfully carried out under the Indian Coimcil of 
Agnculturrl Research n the G P , the C P , S nd and the 
Punjab Mixed farming has meant a hundred per cent 
increase in the net profit from farming and also better d et 
for the farmer’s family 

To enable the cultivator to secure better prices-, tho 
system of cooperative marketing should be develop'd 
The d ffinilt es of the marketing societies have been Jack 
of loyally on the part of the memben, lack of tra red 
personnel, difficulty of storage and finance The p ovinc al 
Government can help by spread ngco operat ve educat on 
and trainirg Thev can also make grants and loans lor 
the construction of godowns as has been done in Madras, 
Bombay and Mvsore Or, they may develop warehouses, 
as IS being done in Bombay, and make over the godowrig 
constructed during World War II for the Civil Suppl es 
Department to the warehov.se'. Goods can be kept m the 
warehouses ard the receipts i«sued for them could be used 
to get finarcial help from the Reserve Bank of India 

Besides, the marketing operations in the raamj's 
should be regulated The establishment of regulated 
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raarkets would result m a fair fixation of price, use of 
correct weights and measures, less exploitation ard better 
staging facilities for the farmeis Before the war, the 
L.P Government had under consideration a bill to 
establish regulafd markets, but it has not reached the 
statute book as yet 

Small and Large-Scale Farming — It has already been 
mentioned above that the toots and implements of the 
cultivators need to be, ard can be improved Not 
infrequently, it is also argued that power driven machines 
such as tractors, harvestors and combines should be used 
Th s assumes that large scale farming is better *han 
smalhscale farming 

Large*scale farming secures market ng and technical 
economics The farmer can buy his requisites such as 
seen, manure and fertilisen cheap He can sell his pro- 
duce at more favourable prices As he shall have large 
quantities to sell, he can even grade the produce and 
Secure higher prices for the better grades Similarly, he 
can pu chase and use agricultural machinery, such as 
tractors and combnes Also, one man can concentrate 
on supc'-vision and nanagement pnd leave the unskilled 
manual work to paid labourers But the labourers would 
not be conc^-ntrated in a small area This does not hap- 
pen in a mill Scattered workers make supervision 
difficult Also, every crop cannot be grown on a large 
scale Only crops which do not require personal at*cn- 
t on can be profitably produced Agricultural operaiions 
depend on season and sudden variations would necessitate 
immediate reallocation of work This is not possible if 
the workers arc scattered all over a big area The 
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agricultural labourers are also less submiss ve and more 
difBcult to manage than factory workers As a result, it 
may well be said that large scale farming can be success- 
full> adopted only where we have plen^^ of new land, 
plenty of cheap labour, and such climat c and soil condi- 
tions that we can grow a crop which does not reqmre 
personal attention 

The disadvantages of large-scale farming are the 
advantages of small scale farming In this case, the 
farmer can do away with hired labour He can easily 
adjust his operations to changes m seasons He can pay 
personal attention to the crops He is likely to gam 
more, if he decides to produce fruits and vegetables It 
IS less profitable in the case of cereals such as wheat, 
1 ce, jwar, etc , if the area is net sufhcientlj big Small- 
scale farming is practised m countries like India and 
China and about three-fourths of the cultivated area is 
devoted to food production \et the farmers carry on, 
because thc> cultivate more for subsistence than for proht. 

The advantages of large scale farminv become the 
disadvantages of 'mall-scale farming But the small- 
scale f naers can overceme these disadvantages by form- 
ing co-operative societ cs for purchases and sales, plough- 
ing, irngition and harvesting, and also finance ^et 
the farms or holdings m India are too small to allow the 
farmer even to eke out a bare subsistence Their size 
must be mereased 

Afecf-amsalicn of AgtuuUurt — Does the discussion about 
the scale of farming mean that there is no scope for 
tractor farming ^ The amwer cannot be a small ‘No’. 
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There are areas svhere lai^r scale fanning « being earned 
on There ma> be areas like plantations nhcre large 
scale mechanical operations may have scope for applica 
tion Tractor farming is also practicable for reclaim ng 
and opening np the Tarai land, and for eradicatrg 
bans from the ha«s infested area But there is tremendous 
scope for improving the tools and implemetts used m 
agriculture It js wrong to say that the Ind an culUvator 
is averse to adopting new and improved mechanical 
devices The Indian cultivator has readily adopt'd 
iron shoe for his plough Iren carc*cnishcrs and the 
hand«driven centrtfuval macbdies have also rap dl> come 
m vogue If a new machine snotrostlv if it is s mple 
and easy to work with human or bullock power, if it can 
be repaired m the rutal area and if ns use shall benefit 
his earning power the cultivator would readil> 
adopt it 

The engineering sccuon of the Agriculture Department 
in the L P has paid too great an attention to appliances 
for boring welh It has not even made a comparative 
study of the various types of ploughs and other 
tools and implements used all over the province 
There is the necessity for a cheap harvester, thresher and 
winnower The watulift has to be improved Tbff 
design of the country cart has to be improved ItU 
very likely that after some years cheap electric power 
shall become available m the rural areas That shall 
open the scope for dnvmg machines by electric power 
Oil pressors milk separators ard chums which can be- 
worked economically in the cultivator’s home have yet tc 
be mvented. 
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It must now be clear that by mechanise ticn of agncul- 
ture we mean the improvement of the existing tools and 
implements and the introduction of the use of machines 
^vhich would help the fanner m the home, at the well, 
in the field and on the road There is tremendous scope 
for such mechanisation The farmer is not averse to 
mechanisation He readily tries to adopt a ne%v device 
as soon as he is convinced The Indian cultivator is 
intell gent and his intelligence would alloiv only really 
good devices being irlroduced The introduction of 
costly machines would be slow due to lack of capital and 
technically trained men It would be better if we keep 
another factor m vi*w Most of the machines are 
labour saving Their introduction would release labourers 
from agriculture These must be cmplo>cd m some other 
occupations The rate of mechanisation should be «uch 
that the released labour force gets emplo\ed elsewhere, 
Commerctaltsalion of AgrtcuHuTt — Bes de me<.hamsation, 
there is another aspect of Indian agriculture which 
requires our serious attention The British were 
mterested in exploiting this country They wanted to 
make India «upphcr of raw materials and a consumer of 
their manufactured products Consequent!) , they paid 
more attention to the ccnunercial crops such as cotton, 
jute, tea, sugarcane and groundnut These are the non- 
food crops Bcti\een 1910 and 1932 the food crops 
increased b) 33®o but the non food crops increased by 
CG®t, m value Even by quantity, the increase under 
commercial crops has been double the increase under 
food crops dunng the first thirty ) ears of the present 
centur). During the British rule, some area has been 
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brought under improved varieties Here too the same 
tendency to favour the commercial crops is evident 
Out of the total area under different crops, the per- 
centage area under improved seed is 80%, 50% and 19% 
for sugarcane jute and cotton, while it is only about 21% 
and 4% for wheat and rice It is high time that this 
tendency be changed We must ensure self sufficiencv 
in regard to the production of food not only on a national 
basis but as far as possibH on regional and local bass 
The production of specialised commercial crops should 
come only after ihe achievement of -elf sufficiency w th 
regard to food 
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STATE AND INDIAN AGSICULTURE 

Agriculture is the J.e> mdustrj ofinaiaand t is- n 
the systematic development of agnculcure that her future 
■welfare lies It is equally true that no in-dustrv can 
thrive v\ell vv thout State a d cf all kinds We shall he e 
briefly describe the various measures that have been 
adopted by the Government to help the agrxuItu’-aV 
industry of India 

AgrtatlUTal Departments and Poluy — Dur ng the pre 
Bntjsh penod, there was at least no uniform scheme for 
the whole country due to diverse political interests The 
Brit shers too m the begmn ng had no desire to change the 
existing agricultural condiiiors so long as the r own bus • 
ness and polit cal nterests d d not demand any cliange 
The Orissa famine m IS66 and the grow ng interests of 
cotton manufacturers in Lancashire made the Government 
think of the desirabil ty of establish ng separate Agncul- 
t^rc Departments These were ultimately created in 
1884 In 1889, the masterly report of Dr Voelcker threw 
much light on Indian agr culture and urged upon the 
Government th- need for sc ent fic nvesti^at ons In 1890, 
an Agricultural Coi fcrencc was held and on its reccmmcn* 
dat on, an Agricultural Cnem st to the Government of 
Irdiawas appomted An Inspector General of Agrical 
ture, a Mycologist and an Entomclogst were also appom 
ed in suicccdng years The Pusa Kesearch Institute 
was established in 1903 All such steps were taken m 
order to give eff-ct to the various recommendaticrs of the 
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Tammc Commissions ori898 and J901 and also because of 
ihe b tter experience made during the severe draught from 
1695 to 1899 The financial needs of agriculture were 
also realised The Co-operative Credit Societies Act 
was parsed in 1904 to give financial help on co operative 
principles The Central and Provincial Agricultural 
JOepartments were expanded m 190o and in the same 
Kai an All-India Board of Agriculture was eslablished 
In 1006 Imperial Agricultural Service was started. With 
a V etv to belpirg the research and dctnonstralion work in 
agr culture, agriculture colleges were opened at Poona, 
'anpur, Nagpur, Lyallpur, Coimbatore and Mandalay 
in 1003 and subsequent jears After the Reforms of 
Idle, agriculture became a Transferred Provincial subj-ct 
in 1921 Tins gave the provinces full liberty to improve 
agriculture according to local conditions The Bombay 
I lesidency Agricultural Show held at Poona in 1026 had 

a real publicity value The Goiemmcnt showed 
probably their utmost interest in agr culture by appoint 
mg the Agricultural Commission in 1926 which submitted 
tts report i„ 1028 The Report u mdeed a masterpiece 
toluminous record on Indian agri ulture J, throws a 
Hood of 1 ght on the conditions of Indian agriculture in 
Its various aspects with most suitable recommendations 
The Great Deprestion of 1920 advertely alfected the 
•igticul Ural industry The Government d d not show 
much cause for anitiety to set matters right on the plea 
that inch condit ons were not local but international, and 
SO no one country alone could solve the problems created 
by the ^Vorld Depress on However, the Indian (then 
called the Imperial) Council of Agricultural Research had 
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Its b rth m the same year. In 1935, the Kesen.e "BanTi of 
India ^vas established with an Agricultural Credit 
Department attached to it It was to serve a long felt 
need of the countrv in respect of financial requirements of 
agnculture The installation of popular Ministries m 
1937 furtl cr occelcraied the progress of agricultural 
reorganisation. The Rural Development Departments 
were csitibl 'htd in the provinces ^ipccialh for the purpose 
of iirprovemeni and reccnstniction of v llages But th s 
period was only short lived and the Congress had to quit 
office on the ouibreak of IVorld ^Va^ II m 1939 
Since then, except for soanng pr C“s of agr cultural 
produce, the general conditions have deteriorated very 
much The agricultural production, as is publicly 
admitted, has suffered great!) The country is now face 
to face with a food cru s, which can be averted only with 
•a bold policv of agricultural improvement Such a 
pol cy «houId be based on Nat onal Economy This 
aspect had been neglected m the past and hence it is 
emphasised here particularly 

Ratarch and Educaitor — The importance of research 
in agriculture was well summarised bv ihe Ro)al 
Commission on Agriculture m 1928 It wrote m its 
Report, “The bas s of all agricultural progress *s experi- 
ment. However efficient the rrganisation vvh ch is bu It 
■up for demonstration an-* propaganda, unless that organi- 
sation is based on research, is raereh a house built on 
s^c ” The Commission further critically remarked on 
the pcsition of research m Ind a, * The claims of research 
have received a halfhearted recognition and the import- 
ance of us efficient organ sation and conduct is still little 
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an « proposed the establnhm'nt of 
an taper, a) Conne.l „r IIgr,enl,nral Research Th s 

fhrou' h “g™„l,„rnl and veterinary re-earch 

rnrr,J, Eu-P'ra and 

r«3h“""n'"’ P’'”""' for tra.n.nir 

7 ’ *■'’' <=''"”5 house of, nfor- 

and fvl 7 atfriculture and vetennarv maltersf 

rev,e7 P““«.hdd ma,e„al on subjects of ,ts 

resoZ r'""' ""'CAR ha, sound financial 
diffcrenT b ” ^ goiemed by experts and special sts in 

differ branches ofagr culture The a,™ of impart ng 

These coll" ”'7'’"* "’''“"g'’ »g™“'>ural colleges 
The« colleges undoubtedly meet the reed for education 

iLiter “"Ixxlsand practices, but sate for their 
mited propaganda work, they hate failed to improte 

Indian ” »"<> "W P'uft.fes followed by 

te rn Th„ defect ,s certainly not in- 

whiTh n 7' ■luun^lye, but in the manner in 

each educanon^rg^cT Atar"* 

Hutay any of .he student, w.r rfetiL’L'hraru' 

In whichh "f -"ugh cos, of educa- 

which boy, tarn ordinary agricultural families cannor 
easily bear, while those licm d-e fa„,l,es of landlords 
and other classes, who are trained agriculture, neter 
think of It as their profession in life due lo us degradedi 
posit on as compared ivith -servtce- ranks There are 
other difficult, es also which discourage people from follew- 
ing agr.cullure on most np-uwdate and scientific lines. 
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Non availatil ty of modem agricultural machines, un- 
sat3‘’factor> and madequ te transport facilities in the 
rural areas, falling values of agricultural produce in the 
recent past, more lucrai ve eiRplo>Dient in cities and lack 
of modem amenities of life in villages are the important 
factors which di'couiage people from returning to agri- 
culture after education 

Irngatwn — ^\ater is as important for agriculture as- 
Jt IS for man s life Indian agriculture depends solely 
upon rainfall for water supplies Wore than three fourths 
of the cultivated area derives irrigation from Nature and 
onlv one fouuh area is irrigated b) artificial means The 
ra nfall s knowTj for its uncerta nty »nd uneven distribut on 
over the whole country Linder such circumstances, the 
need for artificial irrigation fac hties can be easily 
understood The Government are quite aware of this, 
need and from time to time have taken measures to pro- 
vide irrigation fac littes We may divide the Government 
works into two clashes 1 Productive and 2 Non- 
productive Product ve works are those which, with n 
ten >ear8 of their ccroplction, produce revenue enough to 
meet their working expenses and the interest charges on 
capital invested m them Non productive works gene 
rallj provide protection to precarious regions and the 
object is not to derive profits trom them Most of the 
Go\eminent projects belong to the former class The 
different kinds of irrigation works include canals, tanks 
and wells Among these, canzd irrigation is by far the 
most important Canals are constructed m areas where 
land is soft and fertile It should return a good re- 
venue to the Government and there should also exist 
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perennial nvers to supply water to the canals Canals 
may be di\ ided into two classes, rt^ , inundation canals 
and perennial canals Inundation canals are drawn from 
T vers without the use of anv barrage. They are seasonal 
and supply water only when the rivere from which thev 

are drawn rise above a certain water level Perennial 
canals d nve water f-om rners by putting some barrage 
across the ti\ ers Tbc\ flow throughout the > ear Most of 
the canals n the U P . the Punjab and Madras belong to 
this ijpe Sometimes the Monsoon water is also stored m 
rcservoiis or dams and from them perennial canals are 
drawn to «upply w atcr all the ) car round In the d stribu- 

t on ofcanals, the Punjab and the UP get the Iargc«t 
benefit This is due to the existence of a number of big 
nvers «rd geed «oil m the iwoprovinces Tanks are special 
features of the Madras province and the Deccan Peninsula 
and the CP It is so because of the irregular and rocky 
earth surface which makes it \ery difficult to build other 
works ^Vells serve nearly one fourth of the irrigated area 
and arc a common feature of the U P . Bihar and A^sam. 

The Government have shown an mcreasng interest 
in irrigation snee 1901, when the Irnpation Commis- 
sion was appointed The area under irrigation has 
been steadily increas ng both in its technique and volume 
For proper co-ordination end research, the services of 
the Central Board of Iirigat on and the Central Bureau 
of Tmgation are invaluable The Bureau is like an 
adjunct of the Board and aims (i) to give information on 
irrigation and allied matters, (ii) to co-ordinate and 
disseminate research and its results, (iii) to arrange for 
the djcussion of irngaticm matters m conferences of 
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piovincial officers of imgation, and (iv) to establish 
contact %Mth other countries wth a vie^v to achieving^ 
successfully its object through publication, etc Irri- 
gation IS now a transferred provincial subject and the 
provinces are given much freedom to undertake irriga- 
tion projects 

In order to solve the irrigation difficulties at an early 
date the Government of India have appointed a Central 
Waterway*, Irrigation and Jvavigalion Commission, 
whose mam function con»,ems the development of multi- 
purpose river projects Under this scheme, dams are 
to be built on important rivers The water collected 
behind the dam would «erve three purposes ^V'ate^ 
shall be used to produce h>dro electncit) It shall be used 
to provide irrigation tt shall pu^ a stop to fioods which 
caus- los» of mone) life and property every jear in 
different parts of India The provncial Governments 
arc actively co-operaung with the Central Government 
in this regard Besides, for the short period, where 
possible, provnncial Goveminents, as in the L P , are 
making a dr \c for diegmg new tanks and renovating the 
old ones through the development association* 

Credit & Finance — Credit is indispensable for the 
growth and development of modem industry In the 
past, production was limited and therefore personal 
resources were quite suffiaent for it Now the goods 
are produced on a large scale and for future demand 
It requires a long-term beavj investment of capital, 
and that too is not free from risk Further, pnvate 
funds and enterprise or imtiativcare limited and hence 
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ver) much limited id us scope and so m the light of 
the expenence ga ned, Jt ^vas amended m 1912 The 
Maclagan Committee made a searclimg inquiry into 
the whole co-opcrati\e motement in India and made 
strong xecommcrdaiions for its thorough overhauling 
and complete rcorganisaiicn The Reforms of 19 9 
made Co operation a piovmcia! transferred subject 
It enabled local governments to mod fy the Act of 
1912 to suit their local conditions and requirements 
Accordingly provinces like Bihar ard Onssa, Madras 
and Bombay took advantage and introduced a number 
•cf changes to advance the cause of Co operative Move 
ment The Co operative Movement on its credit s ce has 
primary credit societies, land mortgage banks, Central 
Soc eties and Provincial Banks 1 he liability in the 
■ca e of Agricultural Societies is unlimited The> raise 
money from share capital, deposits, entrance fees and 
loans D videi d hunting s not their motive A low 
rate of interest and mutual help are the r main features 
Central agencies raise mcncy from «hare capiul, loans, 
reserves and deposts They finance mostly thw pnmory 
societies Provinc al banks arc the co-crdinating agencies 
over their respective provinces Land Mortgage Banks 
were organised iiith a view to giving long-teim finance to 
agriculturists There are three mam types of such banks 

1 Banks doing business strictly on co operative Imes , 

2 Banks doing business purely on commeicial principles 
of profit, and 3. Banks of a mixed nature The land 
mortgage banks, except m Madras, have not made satis 
fa tor\ progress due to ccnflicting nature oF land tenure 
m different provinces which makes it difficult for the 
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agr.cullunsts to borrow money on the mortgage of thtir 

w° operation has 

worked ,n this country for more than forty years but ,t has 
on y been a drop m the ocean This does not mtder. 
the Co-operattve prtnc.ples Hapharard ‘paper 

nadequate and over-srorfced ataff which ,s least gu ded 

soceJe'sTb ““'T’ •nperv-ed 

education 'Ti “f ^ “Perative training, research and 

am the 1° 7, ™ PP'-- 

of the Co o '"-'"'’'’""'’'' S'P"''' 

on took and '"'f' '■ -or cntaL i„ 

for mutual help and gutdance eo operat on 

boufrhM^'“: 

hrhone of'r d" ’■"'P fP™ 

by the GmZmlTt “'p ''“‘'“ oked after 

■nsan.taru . j" ®P'> "“WHon , insufficient cloth ng, 
C waTe a '™"8. "-'--l-'f 

ndeb d„ PrPPf-t.ndchrone 

.ndebted„esssunitnar.„the.rp,t.able and abject cond, 

II dd d 'i, depression preceding Uorld IVar 

II added to their agony The war should have given 
some relief but tt had an adverse effiec. The rural cos. 
eri.v.ng has increased tremendously and their wages 
have lagged much behtnd The cases of permanent 
slavery and debt bondage aceentuated by ‘begar’ are 
rapidly increasmg The smrker, find tt almost tmposst- 
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ble to live m viHag« and there has started a «ort of 
regular rural exodus to urban industrial centres It 
causes a 'evere scarcity of labour du iiig the sowing and. 
harvesting 'easons The problems of vvorren and chid 
labour deserve special attention and protcct\<^n No 
legislative measure has so far been taken to safeguard 
the mterc'ts of these labou ers except the provision for 
m n mum wages in the Minimum Wages Act recently 
passed by the Central Govemmen*^ Only recently the 
Central Government proposed to institute an enquiry 
into the cendit ons of life and labour of agncultural 
v-oikers More cr neal days are ahead and the food 
prcbleirs will be solved peacefully by granting a ^equate 
protection to the interests of agriciihuia) laboure s 

Marketing and Transport — In the absence of proper 
facilities fer transport the marketng of ^grcultural 
produce will only be defect ve The producer! are 
alwavs forced by circumst>n<es to sell their produce 
ihrcuga cunn ng i4rlit»ar and m ddlemen They 

are never able to get a fair pree for the r produce The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture drew the atteniicn 
of all concerned towards ih s dtfect and in accordance 
With their recommendat ons, the Government of Ind a 
opened a Central Agricultural Marketing Departn'ent 
in 1935 Simdir Departments have snee been also 
started m the ptov nets At present d c activn es of 
the Central Department are chiefly confined to Marketing 
Survey work for different agricultural commodities and 
the publ cation of such Survey Reports For purposes 
of securing and improving the quality of produce of 
certain commodities, the Agiicullural Produce {Grading 
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and Markng) Act was passed m 1937 The Act apples 
to a number of commodities like fruits, vegetables, 
tobacco, o 1 seeds, nee, cotton, wheat, ghee, eggs and 
butler All possible efibrts are made to control the 
qual ly of graded produce by the process of samp’c 
analyss The ccntrol of markets was later on co“Sidercd 
desirable and, iheiefore, m provinces like the Punjab, 
Madras Bombay and the C P., the Agricultural Produce 
Markets Acts have been passed A bill for regulating 
the markets has been under consideration of the U P 
Government s nee 1939 The Gmtral Go/emment, m 
order to supplement the provincial efforts for the regu- 
lai on of markets, passed the Standards of weights A t 
in 1939 In the U P also an Act has been recently passed 
to standardise %»eigh(s and measures Eecept m the 
U P, the efToris made so far have only tcuched the 
fringes of the vast problem of Agr cultural Afarset ng 
m India The greatest hindrance in the way of lo* 
pro\ement s the difBculty of transport which is most 
primitive, slow risky and costly Unless transport 
facilities arc adequately provided the results of all 
elTorts may be anything but promising and hopeful. 
Rural roads and motor transport connecting interior 
areas to railway centies <bouId have the first and imme* 
diate attention 
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DIVISION AND LOCATION OF INDUSTRIES. 

Man has wants He makes efforts for the satisfaction 
of such Wijnis and emploxs all Ins energies for this purpose 
to the greatest degree Fust he extracts or exploits all 
that he can from Nature and then he works upon these 
natural resources in order to make them suitable for his 
Tcquiremcnt Thus man’s efforts are made m different 
-directions and in different forms of production 

Diusion oj InduitTies — Such productive efforts of man 
as relate to direct exploitation or extraction of Natures 
gifts are included in Extractive industries Productive 
efforts which are inude for convening and combmirg the 
natural resources to produce different commodities are 
■classed as Manufacturing Industries In the former class 
are included Agriculture, Minin? and Fishing industries 
Industries I ke Cotton Text les, Paper*inaking and Match 
belong to the latter class 

Manufacturing industr cs can further b*- divided into 
(a) Home or cottage industr es, (b) Small scale industries 
and (c) Large*-'cale Industrie' Home or Cottage mdus- 
tnes are those which arc carried on m the homes or cotta- 
ges of the art sans or workers, assisted by their family 
members Small scale industries arc those which employ 
a limited amount of capital and labour and are not gover- 
ned by the Factory Act. AU other industries not included 
in the above two classes and to which the Factory Act is 
applicable arc to be known as Large scale indus'ncs In 
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orde- to make the differences more clear we may arrange 
them as saown below 


Cottage lnduEtiiea j 

Small ecal^ Indus 

Large scale Indus 

1 Ahsen e of borrow I 
ed capital in gene I 
ral except in tie 
initial period 

1 Borrowed capital i 
13 also used 1 

1 Capital IS moctly 
bo— owed 

2 No 'Contract La 
bouf 

2 Limited ‘Con 
tract labour 

2 Full eroplovment 
of ‘ Contract L« 
bout 

3 lle«tiicted initia 
tive and enterprise 

3 Liniit-d ecope 
for expansion of 
' initiative and 

enterprise 

3 Unlimited expan 

Sion of initi«-tiv9 
e&d eateipriM 

4 Limited ptoduc 

' 4 Greater produc 

4 Slass production 


Factor) or larg»*-scale industries can be further split 
into two classes (i) Those which create more employ- 
ment for people and add to the nation’s wealth , (ii) 
Those which siinply produce goods on a large scale 
by replacing cottage industr es In India, most of the 
indu'tries belong to the latter class Textiles, rice and 
flour m Us have been developed by throwing out a large 
number of workers formerly employed in cottage indust- 
ri's The absence of key industries, the Jack of big 
machines, the lack of adequate and suitable finance, cut- 
throat competition by foreign capitalists and the apathetic 
attitude of the government chiefly account for unequal 
development of different types of industries in the past 
Location of trtdusirtes — Very often it is seen that an in- 
dustry IS centred in a particular region on account of ccr- 
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tarn advatages, e g , jute industry in Benga!, cottcn in 
Bombay and tea m Assam Such concentration is knoivn 
as localisation of industries. Several factors lead to 
localisat on of industries Ibc) are summarised below — 

1 Xatural ecnditioni — Favourable climat c conditions 
ah\ajs favour the growth of industries suited to such con- 
cmons The c^.tton industry has developed m Bombay 
chiefiv because of favourable cl matte conditions 

2 jVeameji to Rau} meitTtaU — Naturall) industries grow 
and thrive in sucb reg ons where the raw mater als are 
easily and cheaply available. The Jute industry of CaU 
cutta and the Iron and Steel industr> of Tatmagar may 
be mentioned as examples 

3 /Ic4tla6ihtir of PoAfT — Power s the most impor- 
tant factor m the development of modem indtstr^ 
£lectric.ty has rep’aced all other methods of generating 
power Indusir es have recently grown up oril> in such 
centres where elteiricitv is easily available 

4 AccfS tbtlt'j to n-arkets — Mcdem product on is for 
‘Markets’ Therefore, industries spr ng up in such places 
vvhich are comcctcd bv easy means of communtesUon 
and transport 

5 Cheap and regular supply of labour — Labour is the 
second most cssent al factor of production Industries 
have, therefore, shown a tendency to be localised in such 
areas where skilled as well as unskilled labour is readily 
available at all times 

6 Adrcnlcges of early ilarl — Sciretimes an industry 
becomes concentrated in a locality, becai-'c its product 
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ht*s been produced tbere s nee long, and so it enjoys a 
very uide market 

Advantages and Duadianlages of localisation — ^Wlien an 
industry becomes localised in any region it stand' to 
beneft m a number of ways (1) There is a rapid 
increase m the output and the sate of products caused by 
extension in goodwill, facilmes (or procuring raw materials 
and marketing of the products over a wider area 2 
There can be eTected better divison oflabourivheh 
may lead to inventions m processes of minuFacturc 3 
There IS a great possibility of the dcveiopnient of subs 
diary indusir es wh ch largely cater to supply raw matei all 
to the parent industry or take over its fin shed or by 
products 4 Labour becomes specialised and skilful. 

Against these advantages of indusines, the greatest 
d (advantage is that it leads to overcrowding m «uch 
centres which are always beset with socio eeonom c 
degradat on and demoralization Another disadvantage ot 
localisat on is that m times of depress on, a large number 
of persons in that locality are thrown out of employment 
Also the productive efforts of the people inthccourtry 
.ire not evenly distributed over the whole country and so 
‘onie ^lea5 become almcst depopulated. 

i)fc«ntrahj<itt3fi of xndustnts — ^DeeentraUsation means 
location of industries n areas remote from thos* where 
they ought to be ccncentraied due to causes mentioned 
above Such decentralisation has been greatly facilitated 
by improvement m tbe means of communication and 
transport, which have linked even the interior places to 
big markets and manifif The extension of electric power 
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acd o\ercro\\dmg m bg centres leading to abnormal 
IIS'* in rents have also caused decentralisat on of industries 
Tre danger of external attacks m times of war a’'o causes 
the State to decentralize industries 

Location of Inddstnes m India — India’s economy is 
characterised by a orc-sded ceselopment This is true 
ofindian industres also Industries have developed but 
they are centralised only m a feiv trading centres like 
Bomba>, Calcutta and Kanpur Port centres are 
specially preferred for the location of industries cither 
became goods have to b' exoorted or because the railway 
rates from the ports to the interior arc lower Up country 
towns have chiefl) specialised in th** irduslries which 
collect and export raw materials to port towns This 
tendency of industrial location in India found favour 
With the Government’s and Railwav’s policy to favour 
the flow of raw materials to the pert towns and that of 
itsportrd goods to the interio* As a natural consequence, 
there ate cities in the country wh ch are over crowded 
resulting m high rents, high wages and increa'cd cost of 
production for industrial produce and create many zoc o« 
cc nomic problems for the mhabitants On the other 
hand, there are a la"gc number of small towns which, in 
contrast to b g industnaJised cities, present almost a 
deserted appearance However the improvement in the 
means of transport and communication, and the extension 
ol electric power have encouraged the disper'ion of indus- 
tries Anoihcr noticeable tendency is that Indian States 
too have started irdu$tJiali*at on by giving better faci 
Ittics to enterpiuerz than those available in the erstwhile 
Briiish India The diffusion of industries or even their 
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distribution over the whole country n highly desirable 
for It will facilitate the task of providing social tvelfare to 
the workers and public services, like education, medical 
aid and water ard light, would be rcndcicd more easily 
and conveniently. 

Collage himlrxes Vs raclaty Indaslrus — The subject is 
often greatly debated upon In fact, there should bs no 
centrovetsy over this issue if we weigh their importance 
from the point cf View of national economy Bothtvpc* 
of industr cs arc to be encouraged and co-ordinated m 
order to speed up industrial production which is much 
le'a than the nat onal demand for it We canrot altoge* 
iher close down cottage irdustnes inasmuch as they bad 
a glorious past and even now give national piide to 
their products whch are known far and wide for their 
finene‘s Cottage industr es require small investment of 
capital and <o the chance of incurring losses are htlle 
m times oCdepcessKiti Tbete ate problems of ‘Labour’ 
and ‘Captal’ resulting in sinles and lockouts The 
workers «njoy independence ard ihcir profits aiC directly 
m relation to their worKmanship and mitiative. Ths 
results in greater output of work w thout encouraging a 
fipirif cf rivalry amo ig the workers There is no ‘exploita- 
tion’ or ‘sweating’ of labour. Our past knowledge also 
csiablshes the fact that cottage mdus'ry products arc 
more attractive, art sue and present a variety of designs 
There is no rsk of overcrowdirg foi cottage industries 
are spread over th'* whole country However, we should 
not overlook the fact thdt large-scale industr es areas 
important as ihe cottege industr cs The foimer employ 
i» large amount of capital and thus can afford to instal 
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gigantic machines which alone are capable of manufac- 
turing goodb rapidly chcapl\ «Jid n huge quaniilies in 
Older to meet the mcreasng requirements of the peop'e 
at large-s al" Producers can cff*cl better economies and 
thus reduce the cost of product on 

Slct Aid to Indasiuti — All mdustries, large .iS well as 
small, require government hc*p, m the absence ot v\h ch 
ihev are bound to de ay socner or later Th“ State can 
lend Its 'upport m one or more oi the following ways — 

1, FrcUct on a^attst Jorago car'pHi'ton — The govern- 
ment may irapoi' du es on foregn articles or charge 
lower duties cn borne mad <»rt c>es 

2 Ftna- tal A:s s once —The Slate may give financ al 
help m the form of ulvs dies t-nd bount es to nascent 
indusir es 

3 Rt tcT /■ cri Teehm cl hrcuUdg The government 
may open tnsttutons to impart te-hn cal traning in 
different prcc'*<scs of industr al product on and en outage 
research work by grant ng st pends and scholarships to 
prom s ng and enterprising workers 

4 Petrorage ard Publ ctlj — fhe government mav 
patronje th*- produ'-ts of home indostries by encouraging 
thej- use in ail government or sem govemient depart 
inerts The State may al«o orgar se Exhibitions and 
Pubhcitv O' Adverlis ng Bu eaus to populans** and bring 
to the knowledge of the jiublic the var ous classes of goods 
manuEclured at borne 

5 Mtsceltareojs — ^The govemme'’t can al«o help 
heme indjstr es by prov id ng facilities of transport and 
markctJig of industrial prodacB It can enable the 
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industrial sts to purchase raw materials on reasonable- 
terms Through •uitable legslation, t can d scourage 
the spirit of ‘cutting down rates’ between different units 
of an industry. The State may give advice to prospective 
industr -lists regarding opporiunit es, location and 
methods to b" aaonted for starting an industrial unit. 

India! Goc^mment and Deeen'raltiation — It is agreed on 
all hanos that Indian indusines should be decentralised 
Th s dees not mean that the present mills and factorirs^ 
in 'ucli c tics as Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur and 
Ahtredabad should be stopped and removed to remote 
places The policy of decertralisation haste? be applied 
to the new Industrie' and production units The govern- 
ment must issue 1 cences for ilie starting of new units in 
widel\ spread areas In order to encourage the de%c- 
lopment of decentrali'ed product on, the government may 
grant various facilities as already mentioned above 
Besides, the government must undertake reseirch to find 
out suitable dccentralscd location centres, because the 
profit minded producers and industrialists are less likely 
to devote their energv m this direction 

It must be iTieniioned that decentral sat on does not 
necessarily mean a lower size or scale of production 
So \ast IS our country and so great are our potential 
demands that even large scale mills and fac ones can be 
decentralised 

It must also be noted that the growing markets all 
over the country and the availability of cheap electrc 
power in the near future will automatically mak* the 
industrial sts to start mills and factorieJ ^'1 over the 
country. 
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A fCTv examples of decentralised production for the U P. 
may be mentioned Thus, for the hand-loom weavers of 
Eastern U P , spinnijig lactones should be started in 
that area A paper mil can be started near \llahabad 
In due course when scrap iron is available, an iron mill 
Can be started in the U. P \Vi*h the development of 
b) dro-electncuy, cement and glass mills should also- 
thrive m th s provjncc. 



VI 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Ecoromic activities of man relate to means by whch 
we obtain goods for the satisfaction of our wants Such 
goods are partly the result of^atuce’* gifts and patOy 
the outcome of Man's skill and effort applied to work 
upon the raw materials, generously provided by Nature 
The latter process as of production is included lo 
Manufacturing Tndugircs Hc'C labour is one of the 
most important factors 

Importance of Labour — As said before, ‘Labour’ is the 
chief dominant factor in all manufactuiing as well as 
extractive industr es Unless man makes efforts, even 
fruits and flowers of natural growth will not satisfy 
human wants The importance of ‘labour’ has increased 
with the introduction of machinery m production of all 
kinds The significance of ‘labour’ is more prominent 
m manufacturing industries than in other industries 
because co«tIy and comp! cated tools and machines are 
handled by re. p. Production in this case is directly 
related to the working abili y of man Th s is called the 
‘efficiency of labour’ All manufacturing industries o.ve 
their growth and development to ‘Labour’, the manage 
ment of which oc"upies a very important place m 
modem industrial organisation Tne promotion of welfare 
and efficienc) of labour is the crux of all industrial 
problems Its consideration needs special attention m 
India, where industries are stiJi backward and the unit 
of production is quite msuIBcient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the vast and rapidly growing population 
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Afaragemtnt of Labour — The problem of management 
*nd control of labour hirgcs on ttto points 

1 Effie enc^ of Labour, and 

2 Organisation of Labour 

The task of managemei t of laLour has tremendously 
mcrea'ed t\uh ihe introduction of roachinen m pro 
duction ^^e have already seen iis influence upon 
product on, labour and marketing Problems of a very 
serious nature are frequend) created, wh ch maj lead 
to ‘deadlock’ m an mdustr> Production is thercbv 
dislocated and confl cts between ‘Labour’ aad Capnal’ 
become inevitable Therefore, lo order to avoid an) 
such misunderstanding between employers and emp- 
loyees, scientific manage-nent of the latter is quite 
essential In the ‘cficcrcy’ and ‘organ isaticn’ oi labour, 
the two parties must be interested Both these oroblcms 
are equally important, and we shall consider them 
separately in th s and the following chapter 

EfUioi^ of Labour ‘Efltciency’ of labour has a com 
parativc value and mca^s tSe working ab lit) ofaworLer 
^Shentwo labourers working under similar conditions 
turn out dissimilar produce, we call ih it labourer more 
efficient vsho produces more and better goods Ihis 
ability or capacity of work is partly ‘natural’ m a 
labourer and is partly acq ired through outside help 
Factors delcrmtntng tfficteno *>f Labour — ^The factors 
upon which the efficiency of labour depends can be 
studied under tv\o main groups (i) Irremediable factors 
and (2) Remediable factors Irremediable factors are 
those which, hy nature, create an instinct or willingness 
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m a worker for a particular occupation or line of work 
If he IS not employed for such works, he will be less 
efficient Eat all workers cannot be thus employed. 
Nor can conditions ol work be easily created or improved 
upen for all worker*' Remediable factor^ are those 
which are wityin the reach of man’s effort andean be 
acquired with little s«icrfice by ojiside help We shall 
now ducu's the factors which determine the effic ency of 
Jabourers They arc the foliowjng — 

(1) Racial Hmlage — Natural conditions under which 
A person is born and brought up have much bearng 
upon his efficiency of work The qualities of 
workiranship arc passed on from gereration to geneta" 
tion bv people belonging to a particular nation or race 

(2) C/maht fonrfilions — The climate of a country 
exercises great influence upon the ability of a worker 
The hot cl mate of Irdia h s a retarding influence on 
the workers who are compelled to work for long hours and 
with as much efficiency as the workers show m coun- 
tries of comparative cold or temperate climate 

(#) Education — This is the most important factor. 
It determines a number of other good qualities which are 
es'Cntial to make the worker efficient By dmi of educa- 
tion, a labourer is able to improve his resourcefulness, 
intell gence and power of imagination and observation 
An educated man is considered to be more reliable, 
honfst and sincere to his duties He learns his job 
quickly and can adapt himself to changed circums- 
tances or conditions of work quickly He can be entrus- 
ted with duties of the greatest responsibility and confi- 
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■dence Technical as well as general educauon are both 
necessary to male the labourers efficient in th“ r woiii 

{4) \iages — The remuncr<.ton or reward g vcii to 
labourers in return for their work is of utmost impor 
tance Better ard adequateij paid workers enjoy 
freedom from want and, ihcrefcre, uke a keen interest 
in their work High wages are economical and lo v 
wages costly n the Icrg run Lnderpa d workers are 
dstracted from their job, and cont nue to think alwajs 
of some other more remuncraiive eraplojment T s 
causes uncertainty of labour -»nd so fo«ters ineffic eicy 
^ong the labourers Contented workers are an asset to 
employers inasmuch as th ) arc r%a’ar and sjicerely 
devoted to the r duty High wages alone can secuie 
educated, skilled and permanent emplojees 

(5) Hours of Uert. — Lcng and cont nued hours of 
work cause undue physical exertion and mental stra n, 
which reduce the efficiency of workers The distribution 
of working hours with even short intervals gives the 
labouicrs an opportunity for relaxation and to recoup 
their lost energy After such break, work is usually 
done with greater strength, v gour and siimulat on than 
if It were to be done at a stretch for long hours Work 
in the latter case becomes tiresome and monotonous and 
thus causes a fall in workers efficicncv It kills mitii 
live and enterprise Production tends lo increase only 
when the hours of work are properly distributed and do 
not cause fatigue to the labourers 

(6) Comiittcns of Emplofmmt — Congenial surroundmgs 
2nd improved condit ons regaxduig space, light, san tat on 
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and ventilation underwhich work is usually done exercise 
healthy influence upon the efflciency of labourers 
Unhygienic conditions result in the loss of health of all 
workers Their productivity is reduced through loss of 
phv s cal and mental stamina This is detrimental to the 
interests of both the labourers and the employers The 
former suffer from a reduction m wages and the latter 
from a reduction in the output of work Therefore, an 
improvement m the conditions oF employment is solely 
the concern of employers vvho should realise their fluiy 
and Tcspons bibty in this respect India is far behind m 
respect of labour welfare More generous and s ncere 
effarts are needed on the part of our industrial sts and 
other emphymg classes 

(7j Muctllarteous —The standard of hvng, moral 
qualities, general political conditions, hooefulness and 
enterpns ng character of the labourers also influence 
their efliciency of work The workers of depr*sjed 
mentality can never be efTcient Cord al relations be 
twe^n the employers and tnc employees tend to promote 
the efficiency of the latter 

Mdkads of Rtmunirafing Labour — Various methods 
have been adopted to remunerate the labourers Among 
these the two most unportant and commonly fo'lovved 
irethods arc (1) The Tune wage system and (2) the 
Piece-wage system We may consider them one by 
one — 

(A) The Time u.age Qstem — Under this system, the 
wotVers arc paid on the basis of ‘lime’ for which they 
work, daily, weekly or monthly Its advantages and 
disadvantages are summarised below. 
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^ Advajiiages — [Ij It la xery simple and easily tinder- 
stood by all labourers 

(2) Tbe wages are regular and dedmte It benefits 
^loth the employer and the employee 

(3) As wages are fixed for a given period of time, 
"there is no spirit of rivalry among the workers to do more 
work by any means This ensures good quality of work 
and also a careful handling of costly and debcate 
machmes 

(4) It 13 the only method which can bo lotrodnced 
in most of the undertakings without any special arrange 
ment for snpervision and coot ol of workers 

Dnadtxtntage4 —(1) It fids to distmgnisb between 
a more and a less efficient worker as both are paid equally 
■on a time rate Under this sy tern there is no special 
inducement for tho«e who can work more and better 

(’) Tbe employers ate never certain about the 
amount of work they may get after a given period of 
time and the ratio it will bear to the cost of production 

It will thus bo leen that this system has mere advan 
tages than dibadvantages That is why the method 
has been m current use 1 1 a large number of under 
takmgs and occupations 

(B) P%ece tmge System —Under this system wages 
are paid m proportion to the output of work Two 
advantages may bo mentioned (t) It distinguishes 
betweea more efficient and less effic ent worker® and 
encourages them all to work harder (u) It establishes 
a direct relationship b»tweeu the output and the cost 
of production. Against these advantages, it has the 
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following diaadrantages («) It cannot be introduced 
m a number of occupations whereat u difiicult to detei* 
min e the iiDit of ^ work for each worker ^ (ti) It 
encourages a spirit of rivalry between the workers, 
who often work overtime to earn more This results 
in a deterioration in the quality of work, though its 
quantity may increase Overwork also causes a Joss 
in the efficiency of tho worker. It often leads to the 
‘sweat ng’ of labour («») The method is not simple 
and entails a great expenditure for supervision, check 
and ‘time recording’ of all workers (iv) The fixation, 
of tho piece wage rates too, is not an easy job It 
frequently leads to bickenoga and frictions arocngtha 
labourers and the employers In any factory or 
we have to adopt that method of wage payment which. 
IS Blitted to the needs and conditions or work m different 
industries Where it is easy to fir the amount of 
work of each labourer, the piece rate method is more 
suitable, provided precautions have been taken t(^ 
check its evil results In occupations where respoasi- 
bihty and quality of work are highly desired the time- 
wage system should find favour 

Other Methods of Remuneraltnj Labour — Besidea 
these two principal methods of remuneratmg labourers, 
there are also other methods m use In the *Progres«i7e 
wages’ method or ‘Premium Bonus System’, an extra 
reward is made to workers, if their work is found to 
b^above a certain standard This payment is in addition 
to a minimum wage guaranteed to all labourers Jn 
tins '^connection, the following syslcms need special 
Mention"' ' 
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(1) Tht Difftrenixal or Taylor system x — Under thii 
system. If the work la completed within the standard 
■or prescribed time, the worker is paid an eikra amount 
over the lisaat wage. If the work is not completed 
withm the standard time, the Worker is paid at a lower 
rate 

(2) Halsey System — ^Under this system, a standard 
output 13 laid down, and those workers who are ahle 
to finish It earlier within » given time get the u^ual 
wage rate plus an extra reward accordmg to the tune 
saved Thus, if a work is fimshed in 4 hours instead 
of the scheduled time of C hours the works will be 
paid for 4 boars (the actual time for which he works) 
plus for t hour (supposing extra reward u given for 
fifty per cent of the time saved) Thus the worker 
Will he paid for 5 hours at the usual wage rate {even 
though he iti^rked only for 4 boute) 

(3) Hottan System —In this method if the work 
IS completed within the scheduled time, the worker 
gets wages at the fixed rate for the number of hours 
he actually works ptu4 extra reward This reward 
bears the same percentage to the wages earned (for 
actual tune worked) as the tune saved bears to the 
time for which the work has been done Thus if a 
worker finishes the work m (say) 6 hours mstead of 
8 hours and saves 2 hours be wiU be paid for 6 hours 
at the usual rate plus 25% more (for be eaves 25% of 
the time fixed for this work) 

Colleetiw Syslem of TV ege Payment — The methods 
described' above relate to the determmation of the 
ehare of each individual worker There have also been 
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Revised methods under which a -.grotip,of lahcnrer* 
'undertake to work on a job according to standards 
laid down. These are known by various names such 
as “Progressive Wage System'*, and “Task or Piece 
Wages System’*, Unde* the Progressive system, a group 
of workers is employed to do a work withm a fixed 
time. If they accomphsh more, they are given extra 
reward, which is divided among them m proportion to 
their respective merit Under the latter system if 
the standard work is finished within the fixed time, 
the workers are paid according to the agreed rate The 
wages are reduced if the task is not done withm th’s 
^ime There is also a httle modification of this eysteo 
under which a group of workers are paid a lump sum 
cn the basis of work done, and the amount of money 
18 shared bj the workers in that group according to 
their respective proportion fixed beforehand 

The methods described above seek to avoid the 
^advantages of the time wage and piece wage systems 
Their great merit is that they juarantee a higher 
payment to really efficient workers and presenbe a 
nummum of work which every worker must do withm 
the time fixed for such work 

Profit sharing and Co partnsrship Schemes —Certain 
enlightened employers allow workers to share in annual 
profits and also give them a hand in the management 
of their concern In a profit sharmg scheme the workers 
are paid a fixed amonnt in advance on the pre-determmed 
profits, m addition to usual wages, as a part of their 
remuneration In th* case of a co partnership scheme. 
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the ’^orlists ''get 'a* fixed eliart in the anxiQal profits iif 
addHldn''ld Iheir usnal ratea. *But‘they hftTe-tocon*‘ 
tribate’-safeh: -^profits towards the capital of the eoncemJ 
Tha's/'tt’O^ers’ share in tbe -management aa abare-boldera> 
or by forming a'comniitlee to share in the management' 
of the concern. These schemes hare prored of great- 
benefit ‘to bjth'the parties in so far as the workers feel 
personally interested in. the prosperity of their bnainea^, 
and, always- try to contribote. their almost in increasing 
its 'Ontpat. They are less wasteful of the material and 
other property of the business. , ^ 

It' may,' however/ be noted in thiff connection that’ 
snch^ schemes, whenever introdoced, become applicable to 
all tTP^ ^of workers and their greatest co-operation and 
confidence arc most essential. Even' the ellghtest mistrnst 
will defeat the whole object and nllimately result is clast 
conflicts. There should bo no compol'i "a for any eection 
of the '-employees to join the Ecbeme, which must be 
voluntary. In these -echemes, the employers must be 
quick to foretee'‘futaro'difficDlties that they may have to 
face intimM of depression, or specially^ where the numbef 
of labourers is quite unmanageable and disorganised. 

TAe Problen* o/ dfinimum Wage ; — A Minimam Wage 
is that, wage-rate which u necessary to enable a worker to 
live decently. Under conditions of competition tbe valufe 
of^ everything is determined by its supply end demand. 
The Isbooren, whose supply is alwaj^ exc»^sive oo sooounk 
of the use of machinery in modorn'industry, are never 
able to get a fair return for their work. Hence the ne^ 
for a “nSnimum wage*'. The fundamental object of 'fixing 
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tncceajfally attempted m countries like Great Bntam, 
B SA., Australia^ France, New Zealand and Canada. In 
India, the question was Erst considered by the Royal 
Comm ssion on Labour which anggested an investigation 
before any legislation conld be andertakea The Bombay 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee actually recom* 
mended the fixation of wages on a shding scale The 
Cawnpore Laboar Enquiry Committee for the first time 
recommended a minimum rate of Rs 15 per month The 
World War H coniiderabfy worsened the labour condi- 
tioQs So ultimately this problem has been carefully* 
considered and the Government of India have recently 
pwaed a Mmimum Wage Act which provides also for fir- 
mimmum wages for agncoltural workers 
E^cwncy of Indian Labour —It is wrong to think that 
Indian labourers are ineffici^ot Giveu the same facihties 
and similar conditions of employment, Indian labonrers. 

can work as efficiently as labourers m any country of the 
world At preaeat, they are handicapped by several 
factors Low wages, lack of education, msanitary honsmg 
conditions, poor health caused by improper and inade- 
quate nourishment, insufficient clothing and the hot 
climate are the chief hurdles in the way -of An Indian 
labourer 

So far nothmg substantial has been done for the pro- 
motion of efficiency and real wages of labourers mJndiarf 
There is a vast scope for such humaoitarian. work Even 
•without increasing the nominal wages, much can. be dons 
to increase the real wages of labourers which will richly 
*dd to their efficiency In tins connection the foUowmg 
methods are suggested •— 
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^1) Tbe* employera may proTide facilities for th®* 
education of children of their employees. > - ' 

(2) ftovision of facilities for free medical aid. ' ' 

(3) Provision of recreational facilities like games and 

reading rooms viihin the factory premises. .i 

(t) Immediate improvement of hansing conditionSr- 
The employers may build standard houses for their osni 
employees and the houses may be given to the workers on 
nominal rents so as to yield a certain amount of interest 
On capital invested in such houses. ' 

(5) Bedaetion in and more soitable distrihutioo of tbs^ 

Working hours^ , ; 

(6) More generous maternity benefits to ‘female' 

labonrers* ^ 

(7) Provision of social iosaranee for all pennaaent 
workeri. 

(8) Improvement in general working conditions within 
the factory m respect of sanitation, ventilation, light and 
air. 

(9) Begularity and security of employment. 

(10) Use of fines or deductions, if any, for the common 
welfare of all labourers. 

■ ’(11) Better facilities in conditions of service regarding 
leave nilcs etc. 

' ' (12) (Creation of an organisation of labourers to bridge 
the gulf between tbe employer and the employees. 



VII 

ORGANISATION OF LABOUR ' 

la a modern factory labonroH sro bronght together 
from distant corners of the country They have their 
own language mode of life and aptitude The 

labourers are rectnited mostly from rural areas They 
are generally uneducated and, therefore are least 
accustomed to discipline and rales of condact laid down 
in factories They speak different and often p^cnliar 
dialects and have conflicting social p actices So it is 
verydiffioalt for them to appreciate the He problems 
of each other The freedom which they enjoy m their 
Tillage He is altogether lost and they begin to feel 
like captives within the factory premies, where a- 
multitude of workers are employed and ell are strangers 
to each other Their mterest m work is ‘forced’ rather 
than ‘voluntary’ 

ImpoTlanee oj Organualion —Under such circumitan 
ces, the interests of employers and employees obviously 
appear to be somewhat antsgooissic They are considered 
to be two parties diagonally opposed This necessitates 
organisation of labour m order to establish eound 
relations between labourers and employers and to create- 
better understanding and mutual goodwill between them 
Without an organisation, the task of securitg ‘peace’ 
m the indnatry or factory would become practically- 
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prodnction can disturbed conditions, mduatnal 

“■ganiaation has >“Pm''o The importance ot 

^haehineryin nrud, introduction of 

«f labour is inu importance of organisation 

“1 IS indeed immeniie 

■letter TTOmsar^°’'°i! —Employers can help 

trorts or ZZ r »f “Pm The 

accordiDu to th ^ m **i^nled among labourers 

-il'lsionf , ^ *■ well a. complex 

“PfOeacitsh'Tir^r ‘PPe“1er*‘‘ 

Pfaduotion anr? * desuable iq ordsr to increase 

“nlalion and f eIBciency of labour The for 

labourere con !■“ u'“° 

■irable Suitable i^^ discipline la quite de 
lion, Pension end'll*!! ^P^f'^ice, Promotion Rsmonera 
unforced for b s * ^d’^ieel® may be framed and 
%ers^ince„“ This will shew the emp 
eieuoy and / '*l’»"'-ere A proper record of effi- 

‘emed may ba mam 

Siwen to them br o ”1' encouragement may ba 

IP wages PPPPelieP end special luoroments 

promote Ld . will teod to 

Ployees and ations between employers and em 

Wera Th ‘r organisation of all la 

-dooed bv ™ 1 “'■'“’P e'-t.anis.tion intro 

Irerf ^ ““te Ppereoualaud 

approach to eolro labour prohleme both ‘from a 
eocial and economic point of view It ehonld attempt 
todipel all suspicion and dutrnst Iiicly to be created 
-hi the tnmd. of labour' re The interr.t of bolt Ics 
in enecessfully mnning the, concern but thie ehonld be 
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•eyplained to the labonrers in periodical njeetingi.of 
TPorlcers and masters. Sach problems shonld be glTen 
fall hamanitarian consideration and it abould be im- 
pressed npon the labourera they all swim or link together 
Trith employers. 

Relaiions ■ of Employers and Today the 

whole indnstrial atmosphere is snrcharged with propaeanda 
apd party polities. Forces are constantly at work -to 
fish in tronbled waters by widening the golf between 
employers and employees. Tbe latter are freely preached 
to wage war against employers on excures more than one 
e g., low wages, long hoars, favonritiam, more and with- 
pay holidays or leave and demand for laboor represen- 
't&tion on management. These are some of t'le cauies 
which tend to undermine unity between employers and 
■employees. These demands ate not nnjnst hut they are 
engineered by those who are least interested in the 
•osuse of labour. The labour leaders do not belong to 
the cla&^of labour and as such can be expected to have 
least real sympathy for them. They provoke labourers 
•only in order to serve their own selfish interests to 
become 'leaders’. Employers and employees 'are 
dike the two wheels which must go together in tbe 
lame direct'on to move the cart of production. Both 
have to realise their responsibility which they owe 
to the society for the production of goods. The emp- 
loyers cannot 'afford to neglect the various needs of 
their employees fof the satisfaction of which tbe latter 
Hook reasonably to them. Ths higb'or low standard 
of bring in which the workera. may be placed idtimately 
•reflects and recoils upon the employers. In tbelr own 
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«ee that the employee*: 
able n' * ® *»>«sed and provided withreasoa-* 

awe •amemt.ea hfe Then the laboorera shall feel 

shrmU*° “Oder them. The employees in retiim. 

fo^'d cast off all mahce or .U-wdl thal they generally 
oiaaters, Uanmuoi production. 
onnA ® aim, strict diaciplme their way and 

^ t IT (QiasioQ in tijn discharge of their duty or 
^ich tfrt,y are socially and morally bound to- 
• ^ncihation, and not agitation ought to be their 
y or achieving objects. ’ ITie relations between emp* 
TA*^ desired to be complementary* 

benea^t ‘ Thereby both atand t(v 


Industrial Dtspufes^Thetr Causes —In the absence 
o sound relations, disputes, between employers and em* 
poyees are inevitable. Among the various causes off 
Jndustrial disputes, the following may be noted - 

-1. Demand for mcrease m wages either on the 
p ea o prosperity m the indaetry or on account of a rise* 
lo the cost of living. 

2, Demand for reduction in the hours of work, and 
increase in holidays. 

3 Demand for increase in over time allowance. 

4. Demand for the dismissal of worker for the" 

Teinstatement of any ^cussed workers. J 

’ 6.' Demand for greater facilities m leave rales 
6. ’ Demand for representation of labour on manage- 
ment. • • ' ' ' ' 
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7 Demand for the recc^ition of a trade muon. < 

8. Desire of the workerH to share in the profits of 
indastiy or to be provided with greater facihties of wel 
■fare m and outside the factory. 

9 Sympathy for strikers in other concerns 
10. Political cansea leading to general agitation or 

•discontentment 

Striker and Lock-tmU — Any one or more of the aboTO 
factors lead to strikes or lock outs A strike denotes 
etoppage of work by the workers tl em'elves A lock out 
declared by the employers m order to check workers 
entering the factory premi es In either case 
*®dastrial production suffers There is loss ofworkmg 
■^js and as ‘Labour’ is a peiubable commodity, there 
w loss of wages too It causes hardship to workers aud 
the situation is not saved from taking an uglv turn, 
Jt remits m demorahsation and even ciiminal offences. 
Strikes do more harm than good, when the ground for 
■them 13 n t strongly prepared and therefore, have to 
I’® given up without achieving tbeir objects Tney 
weaken the p isition of labourers and also give rise to 
bitterness between them and their masters Partial 
strikes too, ate harmful because thev expose the dis 
Quity among labourers and encourage jealonsy or rivalry 
between different groups or workers Strikes cannot be sue* 
■ccssfol unless they enlist public sopport and sympathy 
Sit-down strikes are also commg into prominence i » 
certain callmgs In this case, the workers come to- 
their duty but actuslly do nothing and ait idle This 
entails risks of all kinds for the factory property So 
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the enjployera should take adequate precautions for any 
-such emergency. Lock outs should be declared rarely 
and only when it is uoayoidable or deemed necessary 
for the protection of factory property or when a strike 
13 anticipated to run long At the same tune care 
should be taken not to provoke m an} way the workers 
lest they might embark upon gaining entry in the factary 
^y force Strikes and lock outs should not be frequent, 
^herwisethey-loae their value 

Indastrtal Ihspufes in Indta — As in other countries, 
m India also, the number and intensity of mdustrial 
disputes have grown with industrial deTelop^seDt^ 
political awakening and gradual deterioration in the 
economio position of industrial workers Durmg the 
war period disputes reacned their climax The Govern- 
ment were aware of the disadvantages of these disputes 
from the national point of view and accordmgly the 
Trade Dispntes Act was passed in 19^9. It wassub 
sequently amended in 193S This Act makes provision 
for appointing a Court of Enquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation at the request of both the parties It 
prescribes penalties for strikes and lock outs in public 
utility concerns unless previous notice has been given 
It further makes the strikes illegal if they cause hard 
ahip upon the community or if they are considered 
unde irable otherwise During the World War IK 
Rule 81— A of the Defence of India Rules sought to 
prevent strikes aid lock onts The Essential Services 
Maintenance) Ordinance, 1911, prohibited persons frohi 
leaving certam occupaUons Although these war time 
measares have been given op, it seems that they would 
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tare helped us to escape the present cri«i 3 if we bad 
retained them for some time more However, the Bombay 
Indu-nnal Disputes Act, 1938, is the most important 
piece of legislation It seeks to make all strikes and 
lock oats illegal until such tune as the procedure laid 
down m the Act for snilement is exhausted It makes 
pro^^ion for an Industrial Court Since its amendment 
m 1941, It provided for compulsory arbitration m certain 
deputes It lays down procedure for the representation 
of employees through trade unions 

Trade Vmons — T e\r Organxzalion and Funciions —A 
Trade Union is an association or organisation of workers 
formed m order to provide a common meeting ground 
for all with a view to effect improvements in the con 
ditions of their life and labour It is a mistake to think 
that trade unions foster industrial strife or create class 
hatred This happens oal> when a trade union is 
orgamsed and dominated by non labouring classes, who 
are decidedly self seekers A trade union formed on 
nght lines aims at performing the follow ng functions — 

(1) To improve socio economic conditions of the 
workers 

(^) To meet frequently to exchange views and to 
devise means to achieve the above object 

(3) To establish, promote and strengthen mutual 
relations between workers and the employers 

(4) To help, organi e and create a common and 
muted front of workers without any di«tmction of caste, 
colour or creed 

(5) To secure by all legitimate means a fair return. 
for their labour 
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(6) To adopt all lawful methods m order to aehieTe 
its objects. 

Thus it will he aeea that trade uaions bare a 
great educative value and they are necessary for aecuring 
peace in an industry or locality 

TradAVmon Movtmtriltn India — Like our mdustnsl 
-development, the trade union movement is not very old 
in India Among the oldest unions, mention may h® 
made of the Bombay Mill bands Association of 1890, 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India 
and Burma of 1897, the Printers, Union of Calcutta of 
1005, the Bombay Postal Union of 1907 and the Kangs^ 
Hitbardhak Sabha, Bombay, of 1010 In the real sense 
of the term, the trade aoion movement started only 
after the Great Wnr of IjU 16, when within a period 
of only four jeara scores of societies were started ell 
over the country. In 1920, the All India Trade Union 
Congress was formed In 1922, there were formed the 
Central Labour Board, Bombay, the Bengal Trades 
Union Federation and the All India Railway men’s Federa 
tion The following years gave birth to Central and 
Provmcial Federations of Unions of Postal and Telegraph 
Employees The Trade Umon Act was pas ed in 1926 
after which there was a rapid increase m the number 
of trade unions After 1931, delegates were also eent 
to the International Labour Coafer*nce present the 
supreme body i* the Trade Union Congrea’ B^'id s 
there exist several ocher labour organisations like the 
Uazdoor Sangh and the Trade Umon Federation. 

^ Despite all this jttogreBs, it is true that the growth 
,of Trade Umon movement in India has not been 
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promising. It u due to the following drawbacks m the- 
moTement ; — 

1. Absence of trne and effic'ent leaderahip 

2. Illiteracy and migratory character of labourers. 

3. General apathetic attitude of employers towards 
trade umona and their workers. 

4 Workers inability to contnbnte handsomely 
towards the Union fonda on account of low wages earned 
by them 

Stale and Labour — The State has been quite ahve 
to recognise the importance of labour m the mdostrial 
£eld and it has accordmgiy passed suitable legislation 
from time to tune for protecting the mteiests of the 
workers. In thu connection, the Factory Acts and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are more important and 
*0 we may describe them here. 

Factory Acts — The Factory Act of 18S1, which was 
•apphcahlo to factories using power ond empJuymg more 
than one hundred workers, fixed the working hours lor 
children between 7 and 12 years of age at 9 hours per 
^y with one hour’s daily rest and four days holiday 
i» a month In 1891, the Act was extended to factories 
•emplojmg 50 persons. The age of children was limited 
between 9 and 14 years and their daily boois of wor t 
*cre reduced from 9 to 7 The boors of work fjr 
Women wen fixed at 11 per day Both woman and 
children were prohibited from mght-work. The Act 
cf 1911, fixed the hoars of work for men at 12 per day 
*®d further reduced the hours of work for children from 
7 to 6 m textile factoiies. In 1922, another act was 
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passed It extended to all factories employing at least 
20 persons It sought to make the hours of work uQi 
fotm for all adult workers and fixed them at 11 per 
day and 60 per week The age of children was now 
fixed between 12 and 15 years It also attempted to- 
protect the health and safety of workers and provided 
for more strict inspection of factories in matters of 
working conditions Another improvement was made 
m 1934 The working hours for adults were reduo d 
from 60 to 54 per week and 10 hours p r day Provu on 
was also made for a weekly holiday and rest hours 
Children between 12 and 15 years of age were now lev 
work for not more than o hours a day This act also 
makes provuions for spread over (limitation of 
period of consecutive hours) artific al cool Dg ani 
humidification labour welfare over t me certificate of 
fitness for children and security of factory structures 
An amendment was made in 1 40 aud tie provisions 
of the previous Act relating to child labour became 
applicable to power factories employmg at least 10 
persons includmg chil Iren Further amendment was 
made in 1944 to control the conditions of work during 
the war periou only Zy^gisUtion on similar lines baa 
also been made for Transport and Mmiog industries 
The Factorv Acts are being conaohdated by the Govern 
ment of India to secure uniformity of legulation 

Workmens Compensation ani other Acs — \a Act 
to give compensation to workers was passed in 1923 
The award of compensation was made obligatory on all 
■employers when personal injury is caused by an accident 
airismg OQt of course of employment The 
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anionat of compensatioa depends upon the earnings of 
of the worker and the natutn of disablement or injury 
caused to him. 

In the case of a workman whose monthly Wages 
are not mors than Re 10/-, the compensation lor death, 
permanent total disablement and temporary disabfiment 
is Rs 503/., Rj. 703/- and half the monthly wages 
respecciTely, For workers whose monthly wages ace 
between Rs. 60/- and 53'-, the correspondmg rates ot 
compenailion are Rs 1800/-, Ri. 2520/- and Rj. lo/-^ 
pst mouth. For workers earning above Rs 200/- per 
month, the corresponding amounts are Rs. 4003/-, 6600/- 
and Rj. 30/- per month In caie of mmors, the rates 
of compeasauoa on the same bssis are Rs iOO/-, 12.iu/. 
and half the menthly wages. 

I’ay/rwn' of toajas Ast u another pieoa of 
important labour legislation. It makes wide provision 
for tue time of wage payment, wage period, fines and 
dsdactions Xje^islaiive provision has also bsen male 
for giving ilatecnity Benefits to women in different 
proTiaces. Snch Ma'erntty Acts now obtain m 

p*actically all major provinces lio Bombay, nlairas, 
U P , Bengal, Assam, C. P., Delhi and Punjab 

Loiour Welfare —Labour welfare is bumamtarian 
Work uudertaken for the improvement of labourers’ life 
and work. But it is not chanty. The schemes for 
labour welfare include, \nltt aUa, the provision of sanitary 
working conditioni, cleanliness and pioper arrangejicnts 
for air and I'ght witbm tne factory, facdites lor bith 
waih and toilet, educatiou of workers and their depen 
dente, facilities for medical aid and ent^rtammenia 
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like games, sports, cinema and refreshment, inculcatioo 
of habits of thrift among the workers, ,and gene 

smproTementa in the social life of laboarere. 

.. In India, tha need for such measures is immense- 
industrial labourers in this country fall much short o 
the standard of living attained and enjoyed by tbeir 
counterparts in other industrially advanced coontrie^ 
of the world. The task of securing Industrial Peace w 
maximum production, will be greatly facilitated by * 
introduction and application of such schemes ^ ® 
give benefit to all labourers, employers and the 
at large, including the State and therefore all 
make a common cause by cont ibuling their migb 
the achievement of tbie tremendous, though necesisry 
task of iodoetrial labour welfare. 
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The Coal Indtatiy 

Coal is one of the baaic materials for the economic 
dev^opment of a country. Without coal we ahall not 
hare our iron . and steel industry. Our railways cannot 
moTe. The dye and drug indnatries occupy an important 
place in the economy of all progressive countries. Coal 
and its derivatives are the basic startmg materials for 
these industries. Without coal the housewives would miss 
the soft coke and we would miss the chance of manu* 
facturing synthetic motor fuel from coal to replace 
pelroleuiQ. It was correctly aaid : "Coal was prized aa 
an ally in war and guarded as a treasure in peace It be- 
came a household wood for comfort when the sun shines, 
aa well as warmth for the winterdays. It resolves itself 
into the sheen of silks, fragrance of flowers and flavour 
fruits. It gives aU the colours in the artist’s palette and 
is moulded iato useful plastic beauty.” As a producer o 
this important product India ranked ninth among the coal 
producing countries of the world in 1945, although it a 
about 1/5 of the world coal area. 

Hutory 

The lustory of the Indian coal industry may 
studied since 1774 when 100 tons of coal were first raised 
at Sitarampnr. Although different coal mines were 
ly started, the industry made a slow progress tiUthe 
middle cf the last century because of low domestic con- 
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eumptton and the absence of the railways which are still 
the bisgest users of Indian coal. Due to the development 
of the railways, the production of coal increased and by 
the end of the century it wa« solely used in eastern India 
and Burma Due to "high rai(way rates, the western parts 
ft J1 found it cheaper to import eoal Our average yearly 
production was adont 42 likh tons and our imports about 
8 lakh tons By 1914 the production had increased four* 
fold ta about Ido lakh tons, of which 30% was consumed 
by the railvajs. 

By the end of the Great War, the coal production had 
increased to 225 lakh tons (1919), though our exports had 
decreased The contmued high demand and shortage of 
labourers led in 1920 21 to the u<e of macbmes and electrl 
city in the mining operations Yet it wss not until 1928 
that the production reached the 1919 figure. Durmg 1930 
34 the production decreased on account of the economic 
depression After 1935 it increased and was about 278 
lakh tons in 1939 

During the Word War II c al production showed a 
decline In 1943 44 only 225 lakh tons of coal were pro 
duced. Since then the pro luction has increased and it is 
returning to the prewar level. In 1945 46 it was 265 
lakh tons and m 1946 47 (April March) it was 262 lakh 
tons The number of eollienes is about 200 and it 
employs about two and a quarter lakh workers 
Exports and Imports 

Until recently the emphasis has been ca greater 
exports of coal In 1894 wo had exported about 
^54000 tons but the imports omoanted to more than 8 la 
tons The situation changed with the turn of the century* 
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In 1901, we exported 20 tons of coal and imported 
only 2*5 lakh tons. Since then, oar exports have been 
more than imports. Daring the Great War when there' was 
« scarcity of coahsappUes in India, the public had success- 
folly agitated for the stoppage of all exports. The 
Government of India had therefore banned the export in 
1920. After 1921 we again felt that'our foreign markets 
were passing into the hands of the African coal-producers. 
In 1923 on account of pnblic agitation the Govern- 
ment removed the ban. The Coal Committee of 1925 
advised that to capture tbs foreign coal markets the 
railway rates must be reduced and the better quality be 
exported. Between 1924-26 the Bast Indian and the 
Bengal Nagpur railways reduced the railway rates by 
?7}%, In 1923 tbe Coal Grading Act was pa«sed, 
and a Board was established to issue certificates of 
quality for the coal to be exported. As a result, tbe 
exports increased till 1930, decreased daring the economio 
depression increased again afterwards. In 1939 we ex- 
ported about 26 lakh tons of coal. Some csoal was imported 
but 11 Was only about one sixth of the exports by value. 
During the Wor’d War TI the exports and imports 
decreased till 1945. la 1946-47, however, the exports 
came to be about 5 lakh tons and tbe imports to about 
10000 tons only. It has only recently been realised that 
<ven without exports there will he demand enough for all 
■the coal produced in the country. " 

The ludian Coalfields Committee recommended that 
the emphasis placed on the coal export trade in the past 
has no longer any validity and that exports may normally 
he permitted only to Burma, Ceylon and the Straits- 
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iiettlemeDta But they did lay stress on the encoorsge- 
roent and derelopment of the coastwise trade m coal 

Localisation 

The coal indmtry is mainly locahsed in Bengal, Bihar^ 
C P and Hyderabad ^ Daring 1925 37 there was a dec 
line in the percentage of coal miners m Assam, Bihar and 
Hyderabad and an increase tn the case of colheries in the 
Indian States, Bengal and C P. Yet the fact remams 
that four fifth of the industry is located in Bengal and 
Bihar. This high ooncentratioa has been a handicap in 
the industrial development of the other parts of the 
oonntry. Daring recent years an I m further, with the 
derelopment of bydeo eleotacUy, the infiuence of the coal 
indoBtry shall decrease 

SIxe of Indostnal Units 

The location of the coal mines and the quality of the 
coal inflaence the size of a coal company. The other 
factors that count are the distribution of the surface 
property rights, the available markets aud the cvpical of 
the mining concerns It is true that the first t^o decades 
of this century saw a large increase in the number of 
small mines as also m the percentage of the total coal 
produced by them Since 1920, however, the small mines 


1. The percentage distribution of coal workers has 
been as follows in some of the important regions of Ioca« 
tion — 

Bengal Bihar C.P. Assam Hyderabad Other States. 


1925 22 8 60*5 

1937 26 2 53 2 


46 22 67 

61 11 6*3 


2*2 

66 
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are declining* m iiu®bsr and production In 1940, soma- 
three dozen big mines prodnced about two fifth of the 
total coal output Three ames seem to be more frequent 
c »2 , collieries producing annuaUy (») 25 50 thousand tons 
(»t) 115 lakh tons and (iii) over 2 lakh tons of coal. 

Though the numbec of small mines has decreased,, 
still It seoma to be sufficiently high Their number in- 
creased farther during the last War when many small 
mines, which had been closed were op“ned agam Yet- 
the distribution of oar coal mines compares well* with 
that of coal mines in 17 S A except that 17 S.A has a 
larger percentage of the biggest coal companies 


2 Below arc given the statistics for distribution of 
coal mines by size and the total percentage production for 
each size 


Output per 1920 

colliery (In ^o of Total out- 
thousand mines put 1%) 

1930 

1940 1942 

toss) 

(a) 

(b) 

(*) (b) 

(M (b) (a) (b) 

0^ 

248 

39 

176 1 3 

17D 0 9 255 1 2 

5-10 

127 

50 

50 1 5 

61 15 82 ig< 

10-25 

1.7 

U9 

107 7 6 

ICO 6 9 124 7 0 

25-50 

93 

18 9 

60 13 4 

93 10 9 12o 14 9 

50-75 

25 

83 

42 10 8 

41 8 5 3S 8 3 

75-100 

32 

151 

24 8 8 

24 7 4 24 7 0 

10(^150 

18 

12 0 

28 14 2 

34 13 9 .3134 

15U-200 

7 

oe 

11 82 

14 8'J n 78 

Abore ^00 

10 

20 2 

20 34 4 

34 42 8 30 37 9 


3 The percentage 

distribution 

of coUienea 

With 

different output 

in India and U.S A is given 

below - 

- 

Output per mine 







(In lakh tons) 

0- 1 

1-5 

•5-1 

1-2 

over 2 


India - 1940 

410 

335 

113 

83 

59 

100 

1942 

465 

344 

86 

63 

42 

100 ‘ 

U S A -1 44 

46 4 

257 

7 8 

81 

12 0 

lOO- 
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Rtr’ctly speaiing, the output of a mine does not Indi- 
-cate its efficiency. A mine with a small annual output 
may be a stnall m*ne with reasonable efficiency, a new 
mine not yet producing at fail strength or an old mine 
getting exhausted. Highly profitable mines may exist in 
'every size-group. Yet on the whole, it is true that the 
bigger mines enjoy greater economies in power, supplies, 
repairs, transport, skilled workers etc.' The increase in 
the number of mines daring the World War II has led to 
■a lower efficiency in the industry. This is more due to 
leasing and sub-leasing of portions of mines. It is sativ 
factory to mention that the Central Government is taking 
steps to remedy the situation. 

MechaiusatioQ 

Although the number of coal-mines working with 
bsnd-Iabour has decreased substantially and most of them 
are using steam power, tbe coal industry cannot be said 
to have been raechanued* The reasons ate mainly 
(1) tianspoit facility to carry the mechanical output doea 
Dot exist (2) at certain times in the year due to a greater 
supply of labour pick-mining ia cheaper (3) old mines with 
pillar-supports aie not suitable for tbe use of machines 
and (4) there is a lack of adequate electric-supply and 

* (4) Between I9J9 and 1935, the distribution of 

collieries in Itanigunj and Jabria together was ns follows : 

' 1919 1935 

•Means of Ho. of mines Output Ho. of mines Output 
extraction (OOO’s tons) (OOO’s tons) 

Hand labour 251 1462 76 275 

Steam-power -335 • 159« 285 12935 

Electric ' 

'machines , II 1310 ^ 2t ^ 3384 
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“trained labonr to ■work iLe machinea^. The Indian 
'Coalfields Coniinitt''e was in farnur of the mechanisation 
of the industry and bad recommended the remoral of the 
above difficnlties 

Capital 

The paid np capital of companies engaged m coal- 
mining has increased aa shonn by the figntes given below 

Year ISli 1925 1931 1942 

Pfid np capital (Rs, crcresi 67 118 91 98 

Capital had been withdrawn after 1925 because of losses 
caused by a depression of world pnce and some interna! 
causes It increased slowly after 1931 due to the effects 
of the ecoaomic depression, ^bout & dozen companies, 
which acqoired mining rights early and at low prices, have 
continuosly paid high dividends varying from 17 to 70 per 
cent There arc, however, hundreds of errall collienea 
which are node financed or of an uneconomic size. These 
bare distnboted little profits It i« desirable that after 
an investigation the emailer fries should be made to 
amalgamate At the same time it la necessary that 
collier/c^ should have more discoustiog and baokin? 
facilities Also, the newly created Industrial Finance 
Corporation should finance the industry 
State Control 

Of late, the capitalists bavo been perturbed by the 

(5) Another obstacle to mechamsahon is sometimes 
thought to be the greater lacZination of the seams For 
the same rea on the British coal mmea are less mechamsed 
than the American mines That argument cannot be 
accepted. In Bohr (Barope), lasptte of worse seam condi- 
tions 85% of coal was cut by machines in 1928 compared 
4o 38% m Bntamin I93i. 
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declaration that the government should acquire proprietory 
rights m mineral bearing lands, coat fields inclnded But- 
the State has not decided to nationalise the coal mdoatry 
Its declared industrial policy is to control and regulate it, 
and nobody would dispute the necessity for such a 
measure 01 late, the State has .fixed coal pnees, has 
the major say over the wage rates and dictated the 
destmation of every ton of coal raised The colliery- 
owners have not resented this interference, but it is not^ 
desirable that prormcial governments like the Bihar 
Government shoold be allowed to levy a sales tax on coal- 

Incidentally, the Government of India is soon to adopt- 
a uniform mineral policy So far as the coal industry ir 
concerned, the Indian Coalfields Committee had nooai’ 
mended the eetablisbment of an autonomous organisatioa 
for acquinog the proprietory ngbta So far as control la 
concerned, the hlimstry of Works, Mmes and Power 
already has a draft legislation, wberem the controls mainly 
relate to the following objectives 

(1) Fixing mmimum and maximum rates of dead 
rent and royalty. 

(2) Lunitmg the areas of mdividual concessions 
and the maximum areas to be held by one concessionaire 

(3) Lsymg down nuoimum and mazimam periods. 
of lease 

(4) Securmg amalgamation of neighbouring leases 

(5) Apphoation of improved minmg methods tx 
ensure conservation of mineral assets 

(6) Exercieing a control over exports, and 
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(7) Coltection and compilation of etatistical returns 
on an all India baeia. 

Labour 

However, the coal mdustcy does not hare a settled 
iabour force Nearly foar fifth of the labour is recruited 
from outside The sapply of labour increases dunug 
February to Jlay when there is practically no work in the 
Villages The labour is migratory m character not only be 
•cause of the attachment to the villages but also because of 
the method of recruitment, working conditions and 
wages The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee had 
recommended that (1) the contract system be abohshed, 
(2) 10 days’ leave with wages be grinted for every ’30 
•days of work, (3) ad quate and fully medical arrange 
meat should be made aud (4) wage rates must ensure 
a muumum monthly earomg of Rs 2D to every labourer 
Most of these recommendations have since been carried out 
In January, 1948 the Tripartite Industrial Committee 
•on coal mimng agreed to a 4S hours week fur the coal 
miners and to a comprehensive provi ion bemg made 
m the Indian Mines Act for safety, health and decent 
working conditions, particularly nrith reganl Co improved 
water supply, sanitary cooreciencee, medical arrange 
ments both below and above the ground and free 
inspcctton rights to a welfare commissioner 

Instead of making prices determine wages, the 
tendency now is to let wages detennme prices Man 
must have his basic needs He must have a mmimum 
-wage Bis wages should not discourage him rather it 
should make produce more These coosiderationa 
jire being appbed to many as Indian industry In the 
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coal industry, the number of irorkers has locreasetll 
rapidlv Beuveen 1938 1947 the average daily namber- 
of worLora hia risen from 201 lakhs to 3 32 lakhs Ib- 
is regretted that eimultaneously the quantity of coal 
cut per coal employ© has' decreassd from 177 tons m 
1939 to 141 in 1945 This tendency is found all over 

India Yet a minitnutn wage legislation has bssu paisod 

by the Government of India Thanks, to the Con-ihation 
Board, already within the last two years wages have 
been sufficiently increased A provident fund scheme 
has been introduced for workers getting upto a bane 
pay of Ba 300/ per month on an industry wise basis. 
The worker contributes one anna per rupee and the 
employer adds an equal amount Also, there are “Food 
Administrations ’ and ‘ colliery shops” to supply noe, 
wheat, dal and cloth some of tbe>e are sold at dxed 
concession rat‘‘s Besides there are the welfare and 
health schemes and the Government of India is at hrst 
couatructiog houses for the coal workers ^ 

Even then the labourers have shown irresponsibility, 
inefficiency and a tendency to go slow The fault lies 
in their ignorance and in the inieieAed partiei which do 

(G) Under The Coal M d s Libour Wei or) Fund instit Aid 
m 1944 regional hoapita s <md matera ty aid child w Hart 
(ontrea have been opaa-^d At Tiera, Kaitros Chora end s^araole 
The Hntx malaria activities have led to areduAioo in the mcidJRCe 
of malaria Throe T B Clmice nro to be conH u t^d atu cost 
of Hs G lakhs An X tuy equipment and n refresher course for 
collieries iloctors ere also fmog finan ed Besides, und r the 
Supervision of the luad two townships at Mol ida (900 houses) 
and Bhuli (2u00 ho iseO ire planned 750 houses ore already 
oeing con tmeted Ihtre is another sclieme und r tho above 
Fund, te con<'truct hOGOO lioosee 21000 of these may be on land 
owned ^ the CO heries. IS siks have been selected in tho Ban guni 
•coal hold sad eocli would conitin 500 houses In add tioo o3CN> 
houses would bo on radwn} cotlieries 
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not — cannot — act as true laboar leaders the GoTem— 
meat of India is faUj auare of the situation. It has 
already declared the coal industry a public utility service. 
Some dejjree of stnctaess is essential because it is of* 
the utmost importance that the coal output per worker 
must mcreise I'ns worthed mast now rise to the 
occasion and play their due role. 

Coaservation of Coal 

Nevertheless, It 13 true that the transport diiBculty 
shall be an important problem tor the coal mlustry. 
rtierefore, from the tong period pomt of new, it is 
worth considering, how much coal should be p,o 
duoed— hotr muea of each variety. XhiS is an importao. 
Question evoa trom oonstderaiioos ot conservation oi 
this valuable black diamond. 

There ate five important varieties of coal,{lj 
metallurgicsl coal, {1) Eigh grade steam coal, ( 3 ) 
grade eteam coal, (t) Teniary coal aud (5} Lignite coal 
The last variety is uaimporliat Toe tertury coal is 
found lu Assam and co talus sulphur It cannot be 
ofcommeri.ia\ use unless a method of desulphurism^ it 
could be foand We have anuaUmit^^U resjrvoofthe 
low grade coal, 33^ million tons of the second variety 
and about 70d-7o0 mtUion teas of the tnetallurgical 
coaP 

It has been a common knowledge for years to 
gether that we are wa t*ng our metallu^ical coal. If 
we continue to produce aoJ conanms it as bare 

(7) Vide tho Beport ©f the Indian Coal&eldj Cemnutte®. 
iai6, C7jap{®r II 
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*<ione &11 these yean it wonid be gone within 65 120 
years, provided certahi blending and washing proc sses 
are adopted for certain hinds of metaliurgica] coal. 
It has therefore been asserted that its use be restricted 
to the iron and eteel Indastry and the coke ovens 
But the railways still use it and the Goremmeot is 
also less wi ely thinking of not placing any restriction 
for fear of upsetting the present production ‘ 

Similarly the high grade coil which in highly 
volatiti., shoutd bi coiiervei for the ctiemical industry 
and not frittered away for steam raising as at present 
Aa regards, the high grade co^l of lo<r volatility, 
'foreign countries are subjecting it to distillation and 
producing orer 20,000 products, which are far more 
valuable than the coal All ciat our Goverament has 
-done so far is to establish tbe Fuel it>sea ch Institute 
4 vt Bigwadih Meanwhile that coal is being burnt to 
g>rodoce steam and heat white it should be so used only 
^fter distillation * 

The low grade coal is a big problem It contains 
a large percentage of a«haud therefore the businessmen 
do not want to use it A substantial percentage of 
the accumulating stock at tbe pit heads consists of 
■the low grade coal It does not pay to transport it 
But a good iiay would be to start distiUaries and convert 
the low grade coal into soft coke for domestic use 

(8) Vide 'The Coal Industty m the Leader, DeepawaJi Number, 
IC48 

1 (6) Before the war we imported ooal «1 st ilatitn products ot 
the value of Bs. 7 crores white the estabi shment o^a factory 
•cost US about Ba 2 crores would save that money Afart.>ryto 
tDSsufacture Benrene and To dcue fro u coat was ones be og 
plumed at Tata Nagar 
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Synthetic oil^® and synthetic gas can be produced out 
of it. The Gzechoaiovakian Technical Mission drew 
the attention of the Government to its use in the form 
of powdered coal m the boilers. In this way, even coal 
with 55% ash has been used in special large size boile* 
Quits in Czechoslovakia. The production of low grad© 
ccal means greater employment of labour and there- 
fore it has been recently advocated that more transport 
facility be given for such coal. The supply of superior 
grades of coal to milLs should be compulsonly replaced 
by that of low grade coal. If necessary, the ash content 
may be reduced by undertaking or a comtnencal scale the 
**wa hmg” and “beocficiatlon” opsralious It shall be 
better if the railways themselves start to u<e the low 
grade coal. The Central Government has signed so agree- 
ment with the Koppera Company of the G S A for a ‘pro- 
ject study* for the production of ayothetie oil. This u not 
enough. Besides, a factory is being erected at Smdhii 
(Bibar) to use coal-power to produce fertilizers, electricity 
etc. 

It most also be mentioned that the figures of reser- 
ves that have been mentioned above are true for a 
depth of 2,000 feet. We can mine deeper provided the 

10. In 1940-41 it w&s estimateU b 7 Dr V, S. Dnbey of tlie 
^Banaras Hindu UiUTersit^ Uiat even tf mat may cost Ks. 4 yer ton, 

the cost of production of eyntbetic oil will be about 4 3 annas 
per gallon, that is, far less tban the price of petrol. 

11. Vide 'India's Reserves of Coal and Bi>er sand' published 
in tits quarterly periodical Indian JUii.eraCr, VoL I, Ho 2 In 
1933 it wa4 estunated that for the lover 7*{miguii] coalSsIds 93a 
miUicn tons of sand are available in the rivers Damodar, 4djai end 
Barakar— suhieient to last 100 years For the JUaria and Giridih 
coalfields, the nei^bourtog supplies of sand and alluvium soil was 
•itimsted to be Intufficlent to last a doaade or two. 
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coal there shall not bo burnt Of coarse deeper mmtog 
shall mean higher cost of extraction, greater wastage 
during extraction and the danger of water seeping in 
But there are no proofs that at greater depth the 
general rise in temperature shall mean greater burning 
for coal Eren I>r. Fox, who is famous for his estimates 
of coal reserves, does not say so So the Indian Coal 
fields Committee recommended that the reserves be 
estimated for the depth between 2,000 and 5,000 feet 
Particularly la the Jhana Ranigun; and the Bokaro 
fields, we are very IsLoly to gel metallurgical coal 
It shall be economical to mine it even at treble the 
present cost * for oo it rests the fate of our iron and 
steel mdastry 

Sand stomog 

If we want to mine deeper and deeper, we must 
fill the voids to escape collapse, floods and Gres River 
sand IS the beet stowing material but there can be 
other possible stoving matenaU such as shales There 
are no accurate data** about the quantities of sand 
brought down annually by the Damodar aud other 
rivers, nor of the other materials, which, though costly, 
shall have to be used la other areas On the present 
information sand supplies shall last the lower Ranigunj 
fields for 100 years For other fields there are very 
msufficient supplies and the construction of the dams 
would further affect tb© annual accumulations Full 

12. The Council of Soent fio and Industrial Jtescarch has 
already undertal^en rpsaarcli about these operations successfully 
Sjch researches should bo further eaeouraged The erashmjrofeoal 
would really make coal with even SS% ash suitable for metallurglral 
tad eheolcal proeetses 
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mformation abont the stoTvmg matenals must be knoTn 
when planning a long term poli<y for the coal industry 
The problem of eand stowing really began to receive 
some sericns attention of the Government of India since 
1937 when a Sand Stowing Board with a Sand Stowmg 
Fund was created to subsidize the operation bj the 
colherie« For some tune help was given more to thc«e 
colheries which undertook the stowing operations 
themselve" J»ow, althoagh there is ample money in 
the Funds, the Government have not yet carried out 
the recommendation of the Indian Coalfields Committee 
that snbsidy be granted op to 75®o of the total co«t 
of stowing, enbject to a maximum of Rs, 2 per ton of 
coal produced. However, the Board should encourage 
collieries using better methods and more economical 
wajs of stowing In any ca«e, sand stowing should be 
made compulsory 

Transport 

Transport was not one of the important problems 
o*' the coal industry before the last War. Only there 
U3»d to be a greater demand for wagons dunng the 
p“nod Jsovember to March As this demand could not 
b‘‘ met, in 1940 the Railway Board had decided to rai«e 
tb*' charges by 5®{, during that period and to abolish it 
duriQg the period April to November This was calculated 
to si ift the demand to the latter period. 

From the long penod pomt of vi“w, the Indian Coal 
fields Committee had put the target for c'^al production 
at 42 million tons and there should be transport facility 
to carry that load. In that connection it recommended 
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tlie laying of aUernatire Imes^, overhauling of the 
E I R etc The Indian railways are taking necessan 
action now. 

Bat m the short period, the transport situation 
deteriorated since 1946** First there was a wagon 
shortage Then m 1947 many thoasinds of railway 
Muslim employees incladtog those working in workshops 
opted for Pakistan The shortage and difficulties created 
by the partition of the country were brought under 
control by November 1947** Yet, curiously enough 
more and more coal stocki have accumulated at the pit 
head s up to about S millioD tons The wagon shortag e is 

13 The committee had recommeaded tbe quadrupling of the 
line between Dhaobad and Asonaol ITtoueh tht* has not pet 
been done, (t is gratifying to sote tbst SOO mt)sa of asw lines 
being laid and another “OO miles ot iioas will be laid within the 
nest ten pears It it alto propoaed to overhaul the yards at 
Lucknow, Cawapore and Tundla. It map help to improve the asp 
pip of coal to the ti P. 

14 llie figurea for raisioge, despatches and balance of coal 
ainoe 1946 are os follows 

Quantity (In million tons) 
raiaed Despatched Balance 

June December, 1949 10 2 14 8 14 

Jen June, 1916 10 3 13 4 1 9 

June-December. 1916 13 9 12 6 13 

Jan June, 1947 19 0 12 9 2 7 

June December, 1947 12*8 10 9 2 3 

Jan -June, 1948 13 8 11 2 8 

July, 1948 1 96 1 85 0 11 

August, 1948 1 97 1 82 0 15 

September 1948 2 37 1 89 0 48 

15 Bslow are the figurea of the nnmbe (in thousand ) of 
coal filled wagons despatched monthly since August, 1947 

1947 No ofwagone 1918 No of wagons 
August 97 January 101 

September 89 February 99 

October 88 Uarch 103 

November 97 ApnS 102 

tVcimber 102 
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more the E.I.K. It particularly affects collieries 
haTing modern equipments bat no stocking space and 
those producing tho low grade coal. Partly, it is due 
to lack of repair and overhaul*’ and the lower speed of 
goods trains**, and partly, it is due to the use of the 
wagons hy the business men as g^owns and warehouses. 
The railways are trying to increase their administra- 
tive efficiency**. The demurrage charges have been increased. 
It has been allowed to load 22 tons of coal instead of the 
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uaual 21 tons la each wagoa Coal w being dumped at 
ports to be sent by eea, A scbeme for the zoning of coal 
moTements is under way Besides, they must send 
all coal destmed for Palostan by sea Since B N R has 
rather a surplus of wagons, a portion of the E I. R 
should be placed under the operation of the former. Bulk 
supplies of coal may bo made compulsorily m order to 
secure through movement of wagous and goods teams 
There has been an over allotment of wagons to certain 
collieries, particularly those belonging to the railways 
This means a wastage of wagon capacity and must be 
immediately cut down. If these inefficiencies ate reduced 
it should be possible for the pre ent wagons to enable us 
to carry 39% more coal than at present At the same 
time we know that with the present arrangement the 
collieries caa easily produce another 5 milhoo tons of coal. 
Greater transport efficiency aball make it possible to ex 
ploit this production capacity al’o In order to hasten 
and increase the consumption of low grade coal a definite 
portion of the wagons should bt allotted to low grade 
collieries 


Comumption 

There is a Coal Transport Advisory Committee to help 
rationalise and resolve the transport shortage But the 
shortage is bkely to remain for some time due to inevitable 
bottlenecks It is, therefore, desirable that theconsump 
tion of coal should be altered and adjusted Oneway 
shall be to modify the targets fixed for the various mdua 
tries so that their coal requirements e lall bo wlthio the 
supplies made 
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In tbi3 connection, it mnst be mentioned that the 
increase m production has not kept pace ivith the increased 
supplies of coal to the indastrfes It holds good in the 
case of moat of the important Indian mduitries.^* It is of 
the ntmoit importance that the implied inefSciency in the 
use of the coal supplies be ehminated 

Both in the USA and the U K , and particularly in 
the T7.K , there are Fuel Research Boards and stations 
irhich are constantly try eg to find more economical methods 
of using coal Thatr researches concern the use of coal not 
only m mills, railways aad ships bat also in the kitchen 
and the fireplace II is high tuna that we also made a 
rapid move in this direction 

For domestic cousamption, the Indian Coalfields 
Committee recommended greater use of soft coke At 
present 1 3 million tons of coal are conreited into soft 
coke The cosmiittee wanted the figures to be increased to 3 
million tons within ten years It remarked that soft coke 
gives out less smoke and more heat The onus of necessary 
publicity was placed on the Government But let it be 
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conclusion la dourly borne out 

by tho following 
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Fenentago 


Ferc’-ntaie 

JnJ iJ ry 

I9U 45 

1947 4$ 

Changt 

294/ io 

1947 48 Chinge 

Iron and steel 

2 69 

3 SO 

+ 18 

45 

4 0 

—12 

Cement 

0-0 

0 79 

+50 

2 0 

1 6 

—20 

Jute 

0 43 

0 09 

+63 

1 2 

1 0 

— 9 

Paper 

0 33 

0 43 

+10 

0 1 

007 

—29 

Chemicals 

0 10 

013 

+33 

1 6 

1 2 

— 24 

Testiles 

Yam 

1 ^2 

196 

+ 14 

0 74 

1 

+33 

Cloth (m crop 

s yards) 



473 

374 

-21 
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remarked that it takea longer to light the soft Y:oke.' It 
requires a special type oforen. It corrodes the uteusila 
more and it is difQcult to redace and regulate the heat. 
But these factors cannot withstand a whirlwind of Yrotld 
forces and the monetary economy of the soft coke for long. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Iron and stael coaatrtata tho framework on wkicb tha 
indujttial structure of a onntry la built Uadoabtedly in 
ancient times we ffera ezp'^rt) in the art and science of this 
industry. The rustless p liar of Samrat Ashok near the 
Eutab Miner la an adequate teatnnmy One may also men 
tion the South ludian rtUagee of Nirmal and ladoor which 
supplied 9i7ords, daggers and spears to the whole of India 
It was Indian iron whi-’h wai used to maanf»oiu"e’ the 
swords of Damishk, which were known as Shamsheer I 
Hind But today our future progress depends to a large 
extent on the production of iron and steel The greater 
their production the greater the deyelopment of the 
machmery, tools and implements for industry, which is 
basic to the economic dcTelopment of the country 
fiislory 

We owe our present iron and steel industry to Syt 
Jamshed Tata, who started the production by modern 
methods m 1912 The World War I came as a boon to 
the indnstry Imports were greatly reduced and the 
mtemal prices shot up Tteco L mited^ was the only 
concern which conld make supphes The tremendons war 
time demands for steel led to a rapid progreas of the mdus* 
try. After the war, tho rise m imports, the fall m pnces 
] Tsta Iron aad SIm) Company Lim 

lOo 
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and the foreign competition affected the mdnstry adverse- 
ly The annnal profits of Tisco trere only Bs. 1,22,000 m 

1922 23 as compared to Rs 1,15 31,000 m 1919 20, and 
no dividend was distcilmted by tbe company. 

The Government of India was asked to extend pro 
tection to the industry on grounds of the services rendered 
durmg the war and the advantages enjoyed by the mdus 
try in respect of raw matetials, labour and markets The 
case was examined by tbe first Tariff Board of India in 

1923 and upon its recommendation, by the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act of 1924, the Government of India decided 
to levy a tax on the impo*t^ steel and wrought iron pro 
duets at rates varying from Rs 14 to Rs 45 per ton, and 
also granted a bounty (t e , finaucial help proportional to 
production) on the manufacture of medium and heavy rails 
and fishplates (which are required by the railways) for a 
period of three years In 1927 another Tariff Board 
enquiry was held 

On account of the subsequent and undue fall* m tbe 
price of the imported steel. Tariff Board enquiries had to 
be made in 1924, as well as in 1925 Every time more pro 
tection was granted * e , the tax on imports was mcreased 
The bounty was also made general from September 1925 
it was at Rs 12 per ton on 70% of the quantity of steel 
ingot production subject to a maximum of Rs 60 likhs 
The protection was to be reviewed m 1927 It was again 
extended in a modified form till 1934 

2 It was due to (•) a depresnon in the European »tect indua 
try, (i») depresiion of the cootioeuta Fichangca and to (>» J a rise 
ta the value of the rupee above l» id 
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In 1933, another Tariff Board examined the owe for 
protection. It found that on account of a number of 
causes* the industry had not made the espected progress 
It recommended modified rates of protection By the 
Iron and Steel Datjes Act, 1934* the profcectire dutv was 
lened at the recommended rates pins Rs 4 per ton 
Simultaneously, instead of a bounty an excise duly (» e 
a tax) was lensd on the steel ingots produced by the 
Indian companies. The Tiaco declared that before Iona ’t 
would be able to stand in the marhet alone 

The 19&4 Act had panted protection till 1941, but 
owing to the World War II the protection was continued 
rear after year till SUt March 1047 A Tariff Board 
enquiry waa to be made before any further extension of 
protection was granted The enquirv was made in 
December 194S and as a result the protection was 
teemmated except in the case of certain special items 
such as alloy, tool and special steel, high silicon electrical 
steel sheets, and high carbon and spring steel wires A 
categorical sssnrance has, howerer, been given by the 
Government of India that if the industry ever asked 
for protection a tariff inqmry shall be promptly made 
and a deei'ioa arrived at with the least delay In order 
to encourage the production of certain alloy steel«, pro 
tection mmt be granted Alter a tariff enquiry the 
Government of India have recently decided to l“w 

3 The miiQ causes wars (i) fad m prices (it) increased trans 
pert charts for distant laarkota, (iit) datnaod from railira^s and 
engineering firms b“Vngle«a than waa expected and (ic) the labour 
strikes 

4 Chaoigea were also n“ceasarily mjd^ on accoun ol the 
OttiwB Agreement of 19)1. 
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protective doty on certain alloy-steeU (aee footnote 11) 
imported from the United Kingdom. 

In 1939 there were fonr icon and steel oonoems in 
India. Their 'total production capamty "was 20.18 lakh' 
tons of p’g-iron and about 126 lakh tons of steel®. 
There were also certain milb which manufactured steel 
goods. If these are also taken account of then in 1939 
we had 18 mills employing 43,731 workers* Due to the 

5 The four concerns are as eliowa below ' 

rroductwn Caiiae\ty 

A’a-iie o/eoneern LtxaHon («i lalhions) 

Pif; Tran Steel 

Tjsco Jamshedpur (Bibnr) lit 10 18 

Steel Corporatibn of 

Bengal Napuria (Bengali 6 5 2 2 5 

Indian Iron & Steal Co, Ilirapur A KuUt 
Siyaore Iron & St^el (Deogal) 
wnrka Dhadravati (Myaoro) 0 25 0 2 

20 15 12 38 12 65 


Pficinee Dtsiriel Ko «ffoetorte$ No oflabatireT* Pereinlajt of 

iotsiifiM 

Baogal Howrah 1 503 

24 Parganaa 2 278 

Burdwan 3 16043 

6 16914 38 7 

B bar Manbhunu 1 431 

Singhbhum 2 22S01 

3 23323 63 3 

TJ P Cawnporo 2 125 

Jhansi 1 33 

Aligarh 1 25 

Meerut 1 180 

Saharanpur 1 32 

6 394 0 9 

^ I I Continued 
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protection granted b 7 tho Government, the industry 
increased its production rapidly In 1921 22, it produced 
2,70 000 tons of pig iron and 1,26 OOO tons of finished 
steel During l®3o 39> the average production had in 
creased to 15 80,000 tons of pig iron and 6,91 000 tons 
of finished st^el It ineieased further during orld V, ar 
II The maximum was reached sometime m 1343 14 
Since then the production of both pig iron and steel Las 
dechned * 

It may be mentioned that the mdustry has suffered 
a setback Even normal extensions and expansions have 
not been made, ivhile there have been rapid expansions 
m even Canada and Australia Before the flTar the latter 
produced no steel, hut today its production ex eeds that 
of India 


llysors Sbunogs 

1 

1973 

0 S 

Usdret 1&nMr« 

1 
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1 

SO 



z 

121 

0 3 

Total 

Is 

43731 

ioo^ 

7 The Sfiurei for tb« production of uoQ and atsel for parti 

eular years are a« folio^re 
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PrediiciMm (/n lAouranci foni) 


Fig Iron 

St«el Ingot! 

Fuuahsd St^el 

1914 

16 2 

194 

99 

1921 2' 

2 0 

18" 

126 

19‘'9 30 

13 6 


41 

19oO So 
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193o 39 
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1939 44 
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n77 


1914 45 

1303 

I’U 


194o 46 

1406 

1300 


1946 17 

1304 

1499 

SOS (1947) 
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Dtxnaad 

The decline m production is not due to any decrease 
in demand In the pre war penod, on an average our 
annual demand has been about 10 lakh tons * It will 
be far greater in future. The steel required for the 
var oas Government projects it«elf is estimated to be 
10 15 lakh tons’ The Steel Panel Committee had fixed 
a target of 30 lakh tons’* of steel per year on the basis 
of a five year plan Ou- requirements would very likely 
exceed 30 lakh tons, but from *ne practical point of 
view even this target is difficult to reach. A steel plant 
takes five years in erection and another two years to 
acquire momeutum However, it is clear that our 
demand is mcreaeing 

The nature of the demand must, however, he clearly 
understood We no longer want ordinary iron and steel 
Different types of special steel are required for particular 

8 Really our coaaomptioD of st*»l d^cliaed during 1914 39 
The average annual consumption of iron and et el during 193S 39 
was 25" , less than what wo consumed m 19H 

9 The details of the estunate are given below 

Item Requirement (in lakh tons) 

Railways 3 00 

Hydro-electricity and other 

schemes 0 60 

Roals 0 10 

Agricult iral Implemritts 4 t? 

Pro\ incial Post war Schero“* 2 00 

10 Jo 

10 Dafore tho War the per cap ta production lo U S 4 was 
1/2 ton, in U K. 1/3 ton in Japan l/o ton In India 30 lakh tons 
would not mean even IjlOO ton per cajiito 
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purposes^. The clas" n&me for these different types 
of steel ii alloy-steel. Alloy steels will play a predominant 
role in futnte and research mast be made to find more 
economical alloy compositions. 

Iron Resources 

The position is not bad even with regard to our iron 
ore resources. It has been generally understood that 
compared to other conntries our iron-ore resources are 
insignidcant^* and that the iron content of our ores is also 
far lower. Eyen so it has been lately asserted that in 
respect of such minerals as iron ore, mica and titanium 
our country has resources enough to dominate the world 
market. Oar resources of high grade ore containing as 


11 Thvu meV«I-st}et u requirsd for wsspdos, chremd.steal 
aad taagit'a 8t*el for caUtng purp>s'‘9, ransdium »t“el to witU 
atud btdsksgs through suddon jotk. stsmloss stool for lightaess. 
mobila and docorativo pa'passo. mild alloy-etssl for otnictaral pur 
p38»a (pirticularlp w’a8-« wolding is roplscisg riveting) and fine 
quality alloy atrel for «]«ctric furaaces. 

13. According to the League of (fstioaa pub’ication on Ba-o 
ilaUrtaU atd F<i9d Pr*iteU m 1937 about 82% of the m'ttltic 
iron contained m the iron ore ertracted in the world that year rras 
due to seven countries 


. . 

America 39.0 

Bueeia 14 3 

France II.T 

Sweden 9.3 

U.K. 4 1 

Garmany 3.8 

Luxemburg 2 3 

IZs" 

VIA 




Others 
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much as 70% of iron probably exceed those of any other 
country 

However, iron ores are known to exist m Bengal, 
Bihar, C P , Mysore and Madras In U P., the iron ore 
18 found m the Kumaun division it contains about 39 60% 
of iron but ita total supplies ere unknown. Hematite is 
the best ore It containa generally ovor 60% iron. Ac- 
cording to the exiting estimates we have about 289 ctores 
tons of this ore and over 60 crore tons of other varieties 
Even if we produce and use 50 lakh tons of iron annually, 
our ore reserves shall last for four centuries 

The defect in our iron ore is that it contains a greater 
propotUon of phosphorous and sulphur which make the 


13 Alni««t tl'ree toiurtbs of our iron ore oontams 60Va * 
will be evident from Um following ^itunsted nua«ral reartves — 
QjdMy of Iron Lotation iltnerol Htscrvtr Iron content 

Ore Itn trore leive) (pffifetil) 

(t) Bihar &Ori*ea — 


(•1)0 P — 

Chanda ICO 

(auniniuiD) 

Drug 1 

(»«i) ilf/tore — 

Bababudan Uille 2 S-— 6 

285 6— is? 1 


(ininiiDiiin) 

(») Sergo — 

Itajiaabal Hill* Auxplo 
(»i)O.F — 

Jubbolporo t ® 

hladroe-^ 

Salno Inexbauetl 
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iron weak. Unfortunately our indigenous coal also has a 
•sufficient percentage of phosphorous. Researches must be 
■earned out to eliminate this defect 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that there is no 
•scarcity even of the coking coal required for converting 
iron into steel, though there is no doubt of the urgent neces* 
sity to conserve the high grade coal resources 

LocaUsation 

Is the mdustry wrongly localised * Four materials 
are requited for the production of iron ore, coal, lime stone, 
and water to cool the machmery. Tne Tisco has all these 
facilities at Jamshedpur As it fortunately supplies its 
products to all parts of India, the market has less impor« 
tance for it The establishment of the Steel Corporation 
•of Sengal and the Indian Iron and Steel Company has not 
been dependent on similar factors. These concerns are 
aituated m the coal muung areas and get their iron ore 
from a long distance, due to which the railway freight as 
al«o the loading and unloading charges are proportionately 
less The Calcutta market for their finished product (viz , 
pig iron) 13 also neat at band 

Coal difficulties, shortage of water, transport expenses 
and distance from markets have hmdered the utilization 
of the iron resources of C P For some time the progress 
of the Bhadravati Company (Mysore) was also retarded 
due to the shortage of coal, but they are now ma kin g use 
of the electric method^* The electrical devices reduce 

14 The company at Bhadravati has entered into a contract 
with a Norweg an firu for the e\q>p^ of two electric furnaces which 
-shall increase its production capaci^ fourfold. 
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the requirement of coal considerably and m vieir of the 
difficulties of conservmg the high grade coal, it is essential 
that we must develop cheap electrical power for smelting 
the iron ore. Cheap electrical power will make it practi 
cable to uae the iron resources cfO P , Madras (Salem 
distnct)^, Gwalior and even Kumaon m U P Besides, 
electrical processes make it possible to produce the various 
alloy steels 

During World War II certain factories using elect 
ncal methods have been started They are mainly m 
Bengal and Bihar, particularly the latter on account of 
nearne's to iron ore and coal It is however true that dur 
mg 1925 37 there was comparatively greater progress- 
made in Mysore and Bengal”, With the spread of the u«e 
of the electrical methods, the industry would be decent* 
rahaed to a certam extent, but even so, for long it wiU be 
locahsed in Bihar and Bengal 

Mention must be made of decentralisation of the 
industry m another way All iron and steel compames do 
not, and need not, use the iron ore Many compames can 
manufacture goods from scrap iron Such companies are 
called re rollmg miUs In 1914, of 99 re rollmg nulls in 


IS already exatnuimg a scheme 
oaoC Isbouzers in the iron end 


15 The Sladras GoTemmeDt 
for starting a factory at Salem. 

16 The percentage d stiibiit 
etee] industry has been sa follovs 

Bihar 
Bengal 
Mysore 

UP 
Madras 


193o 1931 1937 

83 6 61 j 53 2 

15 a 21 a 40 L 

0 7 14 0 5 5 

— — 1 - 0 - 

iuuo iw 0 ivo 0- 
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India, 33 used only scrap iron and 59 used scrap iron also 
The alloy steel scraps are cheaper also The U S A is al- 
ready nsing them to produce the National Emergency 
Steels. Indian companies may also use mtemal and im- 
ported scrap The development of such compames will also 
mean decentralisation of the iron and steel industry 

But dutmg the World War II there was a scarcity of 
scrap iron and this scarcity may continue for some time It 
was perhaps why the Pane' Comimttee on iron and steel 
concluded that onlv Bihar, Western Bengal and C P. 
present a teehmcally sound and valid claim for immediate 
establishment of iron and steel plants According to them, 
factones which undertake the processing of iron and steel 
into farther products such as, agricnltural implements, 
motor cars, rolhng stock fittmgs, bolts, nuts, nails and 
wires should be estabbshed u these areas till geological 
and metallurgical researches lustify a case for other parts 
-of India It may also be mentioned that accordmg to the 
recent announcement of the Government of India, new 
iron and steel factones would be started by the State 

Labour 

Is there a shortage of labour' No The mdustry 
employs about 1,50,000 persons The total number of 
dependants may be put at 6 00,000 Bat there have been 
labour strikes and to no small extent it is due to those 
who want to achieve something spectacular for the 
labourers through the use of the strike weapon The State 
is making efforts to reduce them through compulsion, 
inducements and mdostnsl truces. The mam grievance 
of the labourers has been that wages are inadequate. One 
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of the important Bolutions lies in organising co operative 
stores and canteens, and this has not received mocb 
serious attention so far At the same time, labour, wluch 
did prove its capacity and resourcefulness durmg the 
War, must reahse its responsibilities and act up to them 

It 13 however, true that as we want to produce more 
steel, we require more and more of tramed hands. There 
has been a lack of skilled labour and personnel. There 
is no dearth of talent. Indian labour can learn new 
methods quickly Even Indian women labourers have 
proved their capacity for comphcated methods and pro 
cesses But facilities and opportunities for tram ng and 
guidance must be provided. Skilled and tramed labourers 
mean a lower cost of production. 

Transport 

Two other important factors in connection with 
a declme in production and high prices must be examined 
They are cost of transport and capital investments It 
13 estimated that every too of steel means the transport 
of over BIX tons of material and that the freight charges 
constituted about 20 25% of the price befoie the World 
War II This increased further during the War 

Steel 13 a basic material and m foreign countries, 
special railway and shipping rates are quoted to foster 
the industry In India the transport charges and 
facilities have been defimtcly agamst the interest of the 
iron and Bteel mdustry, and hence agamst the economic 
development of the country Tlie Panel CJommittee came 
to the conclusion that the rail wav rates structure is 
out moded and must be reconstituted To give some 
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examples, the E I Ry and the B N By , which have a 
monopolistio coatrol over the transport requirements of 
the Tieco, have earned faboloTis amounts at the cost of 
the industry Every ton of finished steel requires about 
1*75 tons of eokiDg coal and instead of showing any 
favour to this important requirement of the mdu^try, 
the railways have placed it in the same class as other 
fuel for purposes of railway freight. Besides, where coal 
13 transported over two or more railways different 
rates are charged for the distance on each of the 
railways In other words, the railway ffe ght is not 
fised in consideration of the total length of transport 
Ko attempt has been made to construct a wagon 
euitahle for the transport of both coal and iron ore. 
The Railway Board has always stuck to the view that 
no special preference be granted to any single industry 
or single u*er, and ignored the basic importance of the 
iron and steel mdoatry This attitude mnst change in 
the new set-up soon 

CatMtal 

A capital of about Bs 25 crores is estimated to be 
invested in the industry. The rates of dividend have 
declined of late and therefore the capitalists are nob 
iDclmed to produce more. In 1945, the different companies 
generally did not declare a dividend less than 12% 
The capitalist should not forget that this is not a low 
rate. But many of the maoagmg agents are foreigners 
and as such it is not surprising if they do not pay* 
due importance to the needs of the country But evert 
the Tisco has adopted such an attitude 

Recently the Govemment of Bidia has declared 
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their industrial policy and there is a mention of the iron 
and steel industry. New units of production are to be 
State owned and State-managed With regard to the 
existmg iron and steel concerns, the position is to be 
reviewed after ten years. At that time, if it is considered 
necessary, the private concerns would be acquired by 
the State after payment of feir and equitable compensa- 
tion The Government has, bowever, made it clear that 
nothing can be said to be final and that it is not mtended 
that whatever is said in the policy will be followed by 
the Government at any cost Sven then, one of the 
Directors of Tisco has said that the company had plans 
of expansion mvolvmg an expenditure of over Ks. 25 
orores but in view of the ten-year clause indastriahsts 
will have to think twice before embarking on such long* 
term expansion and capital will be eby in commg forth 
for the purpose. It has also been said that State* 
management of new uudertaluiigs through public corpora* 
tions would not be as efficient as under private enterpnse. 
This last criticism is welcome, but it is regrettable that 
Indian capitslnts and enterpreneurs have taken so non- 
co-operatmg a view with regard to future expansion of 
the existmg Tisco and other icon and steel concerns 

Distribution 

Lastly, besides prodnction, another factor responsible 
for the shortage felt by the consumers m India is faulty 
distnbntion of what is produced. In spite of the best 
efforts of the Government of India it cannot be asserted 
that the present system of distribution w perfect. A 
detailed enquiry must be made about the present system 
and necessary changes made as early as possible 
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Future Planning 

The ecaicity of Bctap iron and steel has forced the 
re rolling Tnilla to work up to about 60% of their 
capacity Sioulariy the iron and steel prodncers are 
working helow capacity to an eqnal extent. Steps must 
be taken to remove this defect So far as the re rolling 
Tnilla are concerned, it may be snggeated that scrap iron 
and steel be imported by the Government of India and 
diatnhuted to these mills. 

It 13 also essential that new nulls be started by 
the Government for prodncmg special st el required for 
the electrical industries Provision must be made also 
for producing heavy forgings required m the manufacture 
■of diesel engines, motor vehicles and power plants 
The Industries Oooierence held m December, 1947 had 
also emphasized these aspects but it is not known what 
action the Qovemmeut of India is taking m this regard Of 
course, the Govemmeat has a scheme to establish a plant 
or two to produce one milhon tons of iron and steel 
An agreement has been signed with Koppers Company 
of U,S,A, 

It might also be said that the state must try — really, 
*t 13 — its best to secure steel plants and machmery 
from abroad. It cannot, however, be forgotten that 
nnder the existing conditions mnch should not be hoped m 
this direction 

Although th® works costs have been reduced during 
the last two decades from what was gathered at the 
Statistical Quality Control Conference (Calcutta, 1940) 
and other sources, it is evident that there is scope for 
etandardiaation, better organisation and economy 
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Modem Portland* Cement was unknown till 1824 when 
Joseph Aspdm of Leeds (England) succeeded m making it 
Before the advent of cement other ingredients were used 
instead, and the ancient buildings and monuments stand 
testimony to the strength of those ingredients But 
cement (meanmg concrete) bolds the field today. It has 
strength, durability, beauty, fire safety and cheapness. 
Whether roads or bridges, bouses or household goods, go- 
downs, or granaries, docks or dams, concrete is used for all 
oonstruction purposes Cement has thus an important 
position m the building materials required for the recons* 
truction and industrial development of India 


History 

The Indian cement industry is hardly fifty years old. 
Cement was first manufactured m Madras m 1904, and three 
cement factories existed in 191 J * Punog the Great War 

1 It was called FoTtlaQdc«m«nt b«ca\jse after tiaideaiagup 
It looked like the buildiog atoaea from the Island of Portland 

2 The three companies were established and managed aa 
ehown below — 


Year of establishment 

1912 

1913 
1913 


Company^ 

Indian Cement Company, 
Forbander, Kathiawar 
Kstot Cement tc Indus 
trial Co , Kstni. C P 
Bun^ Portland Cement 
Co , Lakhen. Bundi 
State. 


hlanagiDg Agenta 
Tata & Sons, 
Bombay 

C Slacdonald & 
Co 

KiUick Nixen da 
Co 
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(1914>1S) their prodaction increased from 1,000 tons 
to 84,000 tons. The imports decreased from 1,51,000 
tons to 20,000 tons during the same period. The three 
companies reaped enormons profits, and the coantr7 rras 
aelf-sufficient to the ext-ent of 81% of its consumption of 
cement by the end of the War.® 

Peace hronght more imports, and more companies 
too. Seven new companies started prodaction dnnng 
1919-22, Althoagh the coosumption of cement increased, 
there was an over supply duo to imports and internal 
over-production. Prices decreased and production fell 
much below the total prodaction capacity. In 1925, India 
imported only 68,090 tons of cement. She produced 
3,61,000 tons, though the production capacity was 4,51,000 
tons,* la other words, 20 per cent of out production 
capacity was unused, 

S. (la thousand* of tons) 

Percmtaga of 

Year Impotts ProdncUon Connnoption production to 
consumption 

1914 131 1 152 0 67 

1915 126 16 144 12 S 

1916 81 39 ISO 33 0 

1917 70 74 U4 51 4 

2918 so 84 1C4 80 S 

4. The production capacity of the difierent cement companies 
in 1924-25 and 1931 were as foUows — 

Production-capBCity (In thousand tons) 
1934-25 1931 

Indian Cement Co. 30 40 

Satni Cement Co. 60 85 

uBndi Fort'and Co. 65 160 

Dwar&a (Okha) Portland Co. lOQ 100 

Soaa Valley Co. 50 130 

JuhhulpUT Portland Co. 60 60 

Gwalior ^ ,, 40 45 

Punjab ,, „ 36 80 

South India Portland Co. 10 10 

Sahabad „ ,, luttle 120 

451 £20 


Total 
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During 1925 30 the imports were rather stable. Inter* 
-nal prodnction of cement mcreased though at a decreasing 
Tate It stood at 5,64,000 tons m 1S30 The use of cement 
also went up from 4,29,000 tons m 1925 to 6,36,000 tons 
in '929. The next 3 rear the consumption dechned by 
about 4,000 tons. Our prodnction was still below the 
•production capacity. An idea of the surplus production 
capacity can be got from the fact that the 10 companies of 
1925 had increased their capacity to 820,000 tons m 1930 31, 
that IS, about 50% above the total production of cement. 
Clearly, the cement industry was falhng on evil days, but 
"there were certain ailvec huinga to the otherwise dark 
'Cload*. 

Tariff Board 

In 1924, the cement mduatnalists applied to the 
Government of India for protection against foreign compa* 
tition A Tariff Board was appointed Due to the existence 
of a destcnctive rate*war among the Indian cement 
producers, the Tariff Board did not recommend any pro- 
tection, though it was not avers© to the grant of a bounty. 
If adnsed the producera to co operate m the field of 
marketing. 

However, in 1926 the Government of India changed 
the import duty on cement from 15% od vcdorem to Rs. 
^ per ton. The same year the cement prodncers es- 
tablished an Indian Cement Klacketing Association. In 
■order to find new naes, the Concrete Association of India 
was created in 1927. In 1940 the Marketmg Association 
was replaced by the Cement Jlarketing Company of India 
Xamited, It arranged the sale of cement from different 
oompames on a quota basis. The amount to b© sold for 
■each company was fixed on t!m basis of its previous sales. 
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The Marketing Company did well till 1935 Then it 
was fonnd that under the new system not infrequently 
'Cement was supphed in the markets from distant com* 
panies, although some company located nearby could have 
-undertaken the supply easily and at cheaper cost An 
improvement was therefore considered essential. 

The Assodated Cement Company 

Consequently, In 1936 the various cement companies 
combined to form the Associated Cement Company. It 
had four important objectives — 

(i) to organise sales m the most advantageous way ; 

(ti) to regulate production m relation to demand for 
* effecting economies m production and distribn* 

tiOQ costs , 

(mi) to improve the mdustry by developmg production 
in suitable locabties , and 

(ir) to control production m onsiutable areas 
Economic Depresxion 

There was an economic depression m 1931, which re- 
duced the mtemal production of cement still below the 
production capacity. In 1936, factories were started by 
the Calmia Managing Agency in different parts of the 
country. Dalmia claimed that the cost of production 
could he further reduced and thus the consumption of 
cement could be mcreased. For some years there was a 
destructive competition fbetweea the two rival groups 
though they were not equally matched so far as produc- 
tion capacity was concerned, as istlear from the distnbu- 
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tion of the production capacity before World War 11 
shown below • 


Name 

A. C. C. 

Dalmia 

Others 

Total 


Production capacity* 
(In lakhs of tons) 
I8‘6 

. 6*6 

. S6 

27 8 


Fortunately for na, they hare now compromised How* 
ever, the production and consumption of cement in the- 
country continuonaly increased during 1931*39. nartioular* 
ly after 1036* In 1938 39, the import was 21,000 tons, 
toe produotioa 15,12,000 tons end toe consuniption. 
15,83,000 tons This was about two and a half times 
t e 1931 position, except with regard to import which was 
one third of what it was in 1931. 


Among the industries developed in India in this oen* 
tiry, the cement industry deserv ea a special mention. In 
below^ statistical figurea for the period 193a 47 are as given 


1930 31 

1935 36 

1936 37 

1937 38 

1938 39 

1939 40 

1940 41 

1941 42 

1942 43 
1943-44 
1944 45 
1946-46 
1946-47 


(In thousand tons) 


886 

997 

1170 

1612 

(In lakh* of tons) 
17 3 
17 5 
226 
218 

> 21 1 
20 5 
20 S 
202 


1046 

1195 

1633 
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1940»41, -we imported only 4 3 thousand tons of cement 
oostmgEg 6 lakhs The same year we even exported 
some cement The A C. C already has on hand orders 
for exports of cement The exports are mainly to coon- 
tries like Iraq^ Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies Within 
forty years, the industry has been developed inW an 
exporting mdostry During World War II, the production 
capacity of the cement mdustry was 27,82,000 tons, 
though the annual production never exceeded 22,50,000 
tons (1941 42] Since 1942, the prodnction has been con* 
tmuously decreasmg. Even after partition with a 
production capacity of about 22 lakh tons, our production 
IS about 15 lakh tons x>er year. In the first nine mouths 
of 1948 It has been about il lakh tons 

Although there has been much undesirable competition 
between the different cement producers m India, the 
•cement compames have distnboted high profits In peace 
time the cost of production was estimated to be about Us 
25 30 per ton and the market price was generally not be> 
low Rs 45 per ton There was therefore a margin of 
about Ks 15 per ton lb is estimated that with proper 
organization a cement factory can letum its capital in five 
years Today the reserve fund and the share capital 
mveated m the industry amount to about Rs 17 crores. 

Labour 

Twenty five years ago the industry employed 5,000 
workers In 1939, the number had increased to 10,000 
Today it exceeds 25,000 

The percentage distribution of the mdustry bv labour 
fforce underwenu a change between 1925 and 1937 The 
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in^nstry became more diaperaed as is clear from the 
following table — 


Province 

1 Percentage distnbu 

1 tion of labour 

C P 

(1925) 

35 8 

(1937) 

31 8 

Punjab 

15 2 

13 3 

Bihar 

97 

16 9 

Madras 


2 3 

Bajputana 

28 0 

17 8 

Hyderabad 



92 

Baroda 



36 

Bombay States 

11 3 

64 


1000 

100 0 


As a result of the enquiry recently made by the Eege 
Committee, it was found that the majority of the workers 
are not skilled workers Ueally, the cement companies do 
not require skilled workers Consequently the wages 
are not high One third of them earned between 8 12 
annas per day and 61 47% do not get even a rupee per 
day Apart from low wages, the cement workers are 
better placed than other mdustrial workers, particularly 
with regard to housing, social security and welfare. Due 
to plenty of land and own supply of cement, satisfactory 
arrangement esisted in regard to housing of the labourers 
In addition, arrangements have been made for medical 
care, education, games includmg indoor games and even 
cheap gram shops The fscihties are better provided by 
the A C C group An aid fund la bemg organized for help 
to the worker m times of need. There is also provision 
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for provident fund and eemce gratmty. In the Dalmia 
group, there is provision only for provident fund, and that 
too for wotkera earning more than Es 2 o per month. 
This IS undesirable and should be remedied The cement 
worker is therefore well off except m regard to fus wages 
Size of the Firms 

Before we deal with the pre«ent problems and the- 
future planning of the mdustry, it is advisable to say 
something about the size of the different companies and 
the location of the mdustry Business considerations de 
mand that the size of the firm should conduce t4> mmimum. 
cost The Tariff Board (102o) was of the opinion that 
the purports would be served if each factory has twa 
furnaces and a production capacity of 40 000 tons At 
that tune the aumher of compamea was and each, 
got an opportunity to serve a good portion of the conn* 
try’a demand It may be argued that as the number of 
factones increase, each may have a smaller market to 
serve and that this will affect the size of the factories. 
But we must not ignore the fact that the demand 
for cement is increasmg by leaps So, though each, 
factory may serve a small area, it may bava consider* 
able demand. Till now, of the eighteen factories, four 
have a production capacity of between 60 and 80,000 tons 
and ten factones have a production capacity exceeding 
1,00000 tons Of the ten, seven have a production 
capacity of over 1,50,000 tons each. The tendency is clear 
ly towards a umt of 1 00,000 tons capacity 
I^ocabon 

The location of the industry has been rather unevenly 
distributed Both in regard to the total production and 
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the number of factories, a major portion of the industry 
ihas been concentrated in four provinces, viz , Sihar, Madras, 
Smd and the Punjab. Production has not been so far under- 
taken m U.P., Orissa, Bengal and Bombay. The C P. too 
has not produced much. This does not mean that cement 
cannot be produced m these regions. The situation is 
bemg remedied in the new plannmg of the present Govern- 
ment of India. Out of 261 lakhs of the additional capacity 
for which a plan has been made, 5,00,000 tons, t e., about 
one fifth, has been allotted to these provmces. | 

The distribution of the additional production capacity 
in present India is as follows 


Province 

ErtsUog 

Additional production- 
capacity (m lakh tons) 

Bombay . . 

_ 

1*0 

Bihar 

59 

4-7 

Assam 

— 

15 

0 P. 

36 

20 

U. P 

— 

20 

Onssa ... 



_ 

Bengal 

— 



Madras 

3 6 

23 

Indian States . . 

9*2 

10 0 

Others 

— 

25 




Total 

223 

26 1 


In n. P the construction of a cement plant costmg Ba. 
2 crores has been placed with Messrs. Vickers Armstrong 
Ltd. It wiU be installed near Maikundi, south of Boberts- 
ganj m the Mirzapur District to produce 700 tons of 
cement per day. The lay-out of the plant will provide for 
extensions to produce up to 1,400 tons per day. The plant 
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is expected to function fully after 1950 monsoon. The 
limestone deposits at Markondi ate sufficient to la«t for 50 
years In the vicinity there are deposits of limestone to 
last this plant for centuries 
\ 

Three factors have to he considered to determme the 
location of the indnstiy— taw materials, source of power 
and the market Of the three e««ential raw materials, 
ti-’., limestone, loam and gypsum, the first two are widely 
distributed m the country and can be found near the 
railway Imes. That is why the oompames are generally 
located near the railways Gypsum has to bo fetched 
from a distance hut the cost la not high C P. has had 
raw matenals and markets too, hut its importance wiU 
decrease with the development of hydro electncity So far 
as the third factor, market, is concerned, there was a time 
when, m order to avoid foreign competition, onr factories 
were located away from the ports and supphed only the 
internal maikete. This danger is no longer important 
The mdustry is tending to dutnbute itself, not only with 
regard to the Indian provmeea but abo the Indian States, 
which are also allotted about two fifths of the additional 
planned production capacity. 

Future Planning 

In the present India the State has planned for an 
additional production capacity of 26 lakh tons of cement 
Of the eighteen companies. 14 were to mcrease their 
prcdnction capacity, and six new compames are to be 
established Many compames have placed their orders m 
England, Denmark and America, It was estimated that 
by 1952, when the public and the government would re- 
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qoire 40 and 20 lakh tons of cement respectively,* we shall 
be able to meet the demand from internal production The 
ongmal plan was to produce 60 lakh tons of cement la 
19o2 This has been reduced to 50 lakh tons after the 
division of the country. 

Before partition the ptr capita production of cement 
came to 14 6 lbs annually After partition it was redo'll 
to 13 6 lbs and on completion of the projects it is expect- 
ed to he 26 lbs " 

Present Problems 

At present cement is not available easily and at low 
price This is partly due to difficulties of distribution and 
partly due to the high cost and uncertainty of production 
In 1942 the Central Government had instituted a control 
and taken SO'^o of the cement for military Q«e Although 
with the expiry of the Defence of India Rules, the Central 
control has gone, the provinces stiU exercise a control on 
the production and distribution of cement The situation 
will ease as the control is withdrawn 

As to the high cost of production, wages have gone op. 
Al«o the price of jute bage has increased, and it is no 
favourably affected by the diTi»ion of the country and the- 
imposition of an export duty on raw jute by Pakistan 
Another difficulty is the uncertainty of the transport 
of coal For every ton of cement, there is required one 

6 According to &n estuuBto the demand for cement in the 
postwar period, compared to lh« pre roar coneumplione would be 
as follows — 

Housing Eailways 3Ionici Koads run Apxicul Public works 
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third ton of coal At this rate«for a production of even 
21 lakh tens of cement, about 60 000 toes of coal are 
needed per month Recently, coal has not been available 
more than 40 000 to 45 OOO tons per month The 
Government of India is making efforts to solve the pro 
blem of transport but there is not much hope Therefore, 
one would not he surprised if the produc ion of cement 
decreases farther 

Trom the pomt of view of increased production, a 
third bottleneck la labonr trouble and a fourth is the lack 
of machinery During the war, the cement plants were 
used under pressure and have depreciated On the 
other hand, new machinery has not been imported To 
get over this diSculty, some factories have started manu 
faoturmg their own macbmery Particularly, the ACC 
has established a factory at Sababad to manufacture 50% 
of cement machinery required by them Even so, we 
have to import from S A , England, Denmark, and 
other foreign countries, •such machmes as power plants, 
boilers reduction gears and electric motors The sooner 
we get them the faster will oor production mcrease 



XI 

THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY 
Cotton cloth has been n ed in India from times imme 
tnonal According to ATanu the sacred thread c! 
Brahmins m the Vedic age was made of cotton The 
cloths found m the excarations &t Mohenjodaro (Sind) are 
6 000 years old Cotton cloth was imported by the 
Egyptians from India in 600 B C China knew cotton 
before but discovered its use in cloth making only m the 
eighth century A A century later the Spameb Moor# 
introduced it in Europe America got it much later 
Yet America today leads the world and supplies 46% 
of the world production of cotton cloth India comes 
nest with 14% of the world supply Pre war Amenoa 
enpplied about 27% Japan 13% and India came third 
With her 12% of the world supply The division of the 
country has led to a further deterioration of the situation 
as nearly half of our supplies of cotton came from what 
18 now Pakistan though we have about 380 mills while 
Pakistan has only 15 The cotton textile mdustry is 
our biggest non agricultural industry 

History 

The history of Indian"cotton and cotton textiles during 
the last two centanes is the history of the econormo 
strangulation of the Indian industry Only a century 
and a quarter back, India supplied England largely with 
textiles We sent the famous Longcloths the calicoes. 
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•the chintz, and the Dacca mnslm In 1816 17 we expor- 
ted cotton cloth worth about Rs 1 65 crorea to England. 
Bnt under compulsion the Indian woitmen bad to divulge 
their bleaching methods and other trade secrets to 
Manchester and Lancashire International exhibitions 
were held and thirteen sets' of eighteen volumes, each 
containing 700 Bpecimens of the Indian textile art and 
craft, were distributed all over England, in order to educate 
the English manufacturera m what Indiana require and 
how it la made Heavy taxes were levied on the Indian 
goods sent to England These factors destroyed the Indian 
textile industry Rather the hand spmning and hand- 
weavmg aspect of the Indian textile industry was over. 
But soon, there began to grow large scale jnechanieal 
gpimnagand weaving. 

The Indian textile mil) industry began m the year 
1851, when 500 labourera workedin a mill Since then the 
number of mills and tbeir labourers has increased conti- 
nuously, as also the average number of workers per mill. 
The periods 189o 1905, 1906 13, 1920 25 and 1935 40 
were, however, penods of abnormal progress due to 
diS'erent reasons Dtiriog 1895 1905 the adverse factors 
were famine and plague m Bombay, high pnee of cotton 
on account of speculatioa in America, and the economic 
depression m Cbma which was the chief export market 
for our yam The next period was characterised by an 
economic depression, that js, low prices, oji«old stocks, 
mactnity and greater unemployment Dnnng 1920 25 
the Japanese competition was making itself felt In the 

1 Serea sets are tn India also The Oovernment should now 
mahs them available to the bandloom workers, thsir institutions 
end the Indian manufacturers. 
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immediately pre-war period there was a shortage of big 
mills in (he Eombay area and small-sized mills were 
being established all over India. 

In a mill spindles are essential for spuming and looms 
for weaving. In India during 1880-1935 the average 
number of spmdles per mill has almost r'*mained station- 
ery, but the number of looms per mill has mcreased from 
229 to 545. Till 1896 as compared to the looms, the 
proportion of the spmdles was mcreasmg, showing 
that the Indian textile industry mado more progress 
with regard to spmning than weaving. Thereafter, more 
progress has taken place with regard to weaving. 

Doting the first four decades of this centoiy, the 
production of yarn increased by about 200%, but the 
production of coarse yam coutmuously decreased propor. 
tionately and that of fine yam increased tremendously, 
particularly after 1926 when the first Tariff Board was 
appointed by the Government of India to report whether 
protection should be granted to the textile industry. 
After the World War I the production of coarse yam 
increased by about 33%, that of medium yarn by about 
66% and that of fine yam about 700%. Bren so, half of 
our production was coarse yam, and one fourth, mediuoi 
yam. 

Both on account of the increaaing'taste of the people 
for fine production and the suitabihty of the machines 
for the economical use of the fine yarns, the Indian nulls 
have consumed more of the fine yam. On the eve of 
World War 11 the production of cloth had increased by 
about 775%. At the end of the Great War, the mcrease 
was greatest m the case of coloured cloth, shirting and 
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other vaneties Thereafter the progress was more m the 
case of coloured cloth Dhotiee and shirting came next^ 
Dboties [and shirting each accounted for slightly more 
than one fourth of<ouT mill prodoction, while in coloured 
cloth and other varieties each was about one fifth of the 
total production 

Yet m 1938 39, out of our total available supphes of 
cloth, less than two thirds was due to our milb, one* 
fourth due to handlooma and about 12% from imports 
During 1913 39, while the mill production increased by 
267^01 the handloom production mcreased by 80% 

Sire 

Unlike the non and steel mdostiy, there are few opera* 
tions m the textile industry which should be performed 
on a large scale for economy and efficiency. Of course, 
tfe IS true that the greater the size of a mill, the 
lower the cost of management and non msnnfacturmg 
operations per unit of prodactioo If 'power* is par* 
chased from outside, a larger size will be favoured, A 
larger size and standard cotton piece goods both go to 
gether. But if, as m India, people posse'^s a marked 
taste for a variety of patterns, the size of the mills will 
he small and moderate Besides, we have a system 
of managing agents The same agency looks after a 
number of mills and secarce for them the advantages of 
bulk purchase and service, even if the mdividoal mills are 
small m size 

Both with regard of apuuung and weaving, the size of 
the Indian textile mills is greatest m Bombay. Next comes 
Ahmedabad, and last the rest of India This does not 
mem that these other parts do not have mills of the 
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largest size Most of the nulls have less than 30 OOO 
spindles and 600 looms each The Tariff Board had con 
sidered the be&t size of a mill to to be 35,000 to 45 OOO 
spindles and I,000 looms This was an over estimate 
Even jn U S A. and China most of the nulls do not have 
more than 30,000 spindles. However, the size of the 
spinning nulla is going down except in the Bombay area 
It IS decreasing in the weaving mills also, particularly m 
the Bombay area 

Location 

To a certain extend, the size of the null is determmed 
by the location of the mill In the case of the cotton 
textile industry, the raw material is not an important 
factor govemmg its location Smce cotton is not a weight 
losing material, it is not essential that the mills be located 
in the cotton area Instead, the long period tendency is- 
for location near the consumers’ market Thus Bombay 
cotton mills employed 41 6% of the cotton mill workers 
m 1921 This decreased to 24% in 1939 and the industry 
had spread rapidly to Madras, U P , Bengal, 0 P , and 
among the States, to Central India, Baroda, Mysore, 
Bombay and Hyderabad During 1921 39 there was 
definitely a very rapid increase of mills in the Indian 
State (297% as agamst 61% m^ndian Provinces) and a 
decrease of textile mills and production in Bombay, 
Madras, Howrah, hiandgoan and Pondicherry So far as 
the working population in the different regions are con- 
cerned a very great percentage m employed m the cotton 
mills m the Bombay, Delhi, Ajmer, Mysore Central India 
and Baroda areas, and a fair share in 0 P and Madras 
Bnt m U P , Bengal and Punjab, less than half of the 
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fair share of the working popalation is engaged m miU- 
textile production 

Textile production requires a humid climate, but it 
can he artificially created Bombay, Bangalore and 
Cawnpore hare euch a climate But mills have been 
located in the Bombay area because of the esstence of a 
big cotton market and business men, as well as due to- 
better transport connections with the mterior and foreign 
countries Bangalore has been a centre for the market- 
ing of cotton and piece goods Madras nulls have enjoyed 
a government snbsidy, Ropply of cheap labour and the 
existence from before of extensive haadloom weaving 
Cawnpore is extensively connected with the euirounding 
areas, and has a facility of cheap labour and low rents 
In fact, in all Interior places the cost of labour— which la 
usually 60 5o% o*' the total cost of production of 
textiles— and rents and rates are low. With the mcieased 
production of hydro electric ty, the expenditure on power 
IS decreasing, and this al«o helps the decentralisation of 
the industry 

With the exception of Bombay, all other provmces 
m India are deficit areas and the Panel Committee on 
textiles recommended the establishment of new mills ivith 
a view to increasmg the self sufBciency in various areas 
Thus m 19-15, U P Mills had 7*7 lakh spindles and the 
Panel Committee (1945) had recommended an mcrease of 
about 2*9 lakh spindles Most of the mills m U P and 
Madras have produced yarns to be supphed to handlooms, 
but they can easily manulactute more piece goods and thns 
reduce their dependence on Bombav and Ahmedabad 

Although the Bombay nulls are prodocmg an mcreas- 
ing percentage of standardised cloth like dhoties and 
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Bhirtmg, both Bombay and Ahmedabad are trying to 
specialise in higher qualities of yam and cloth. Till noir, 
their share in piece goods la greater than that in yam. 
The reason lies in the fact that North and South Indian 
■mills have been mostly manufacturing yarn to be supplied 
to the handloom -weavers They can very well take to 
manufacturmg cloth It can be safely forecast that m 
due course they can very well take to manufacturing cloth 
Thus the cotton industry is likely to become widely 
^iispersed 


Mechanical Equipment 

Even cow we are almost altogether dependent on 
foreign countnee for the supply of textile machinery, 
tools, and implements. Both with regard to the spmdJea 
and looms we have imitated the l^ancashire mills We have 
neither used much of the nog looms, nor the automatic 
looms m place of the plain looms The ring spmdles are 
more efficient. In America the automatic looms have 
been found to be suitable for using coarser yarn and for 
producing cheaper cloth of standardised varieties As 
Indians, we have liked a variety of cloths These vane* 
ties were formerly easily produced by the haodloom 
weaver. We have not used the band knotter and the 
•znachme used for the drawing m of warps 

During 1914 44, the weight of cotton spun into 
yam pet spindle increased by about 60 to 165 lbs., 
while the length of cloth woven per loom increased by 
about 101% to 24 1 thousand yards Thus a greater 
progress has been made with regard to the efficiency of 
weavmg But bo far as the length of cloth per pound of 
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jam 13 concerned it does not chow much progress. Dur- 
ing the World War II (1938-45) »t decreased fixiin 4 63 
yards to 3 93 yards per pound of yam 

Today we have about 103 lakh spindles and 2 03 
lakh of looms in the Indian textile mills A majority of 
“these have to be replaced nour The replacement is over* 
due for 33 lakh spmdies and 0 5 lakh looms for which the 
estimated cost is Rs 63 crorea 

Taking the present Indian population at 35 erores, 
the supply of cloth per capita cornea to about 14 8 
yards per year In order to mcrease jt to 18 yards, 
the mill production should be increased by 1 10 crore yards 
£'or this porpo<e we shall require about 26 lakh spmdies. 
If we want to produce the additional cloth m the Indian 
mills, another 0 52 lakb looms will be required iThe 
estimated co«t is Rs 50 erores 

But it 13 difficult to get a supply of 56 lakh spmdies 
and about one lakh looms Before the World War n we 
imported textile machines from Britam, Japan and 
Germany Britain exported nmety percent of its textile 
machinery production and we were its major customers. 
The po'ition today is different Fifty thousand spmdies, for 
which orders have been placed m Britain, are not expected 
to arrive before 1950 ilachmeiy can be had from 
America but there are three difficulties America is not 
quite interested in India , the American prices are those 
of Bntam , dollarB are difficult to secure However a 
lakh of spindles were to be supplied by Japan m 19^8 and 
another 2 5 lakhs can possibly be got from France, 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 
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It 18 , therefore, of the utmost importance that textfl® 
machinery be manufactared in India We already bave- 
the Textile Machinery Corporation (1939) which is not yet 
working upto its planned capacity of producing 1 lakh 
spindles and 2,000 looms The Maehmery Manafactuimg" 
Corporation (1947) and the National Machinery Mann* 
facturers Ltd , are two more additions The former will 
manufacture complete textile machinery, while the latter 
will produce 4 8 lakhs apmdies per year. 

The allotment of new aptndles and looms is in the 
hands of the Government of India It has been recommen* 
ded that they should be so allotted as (») to decentrali£e 
the industry to reduce the dangers of concentration and 
the cost of distribution, (•») to promote regional self*^ 
sufficiency and (>u) to rai«e the smaller mills to the econo* 
mio ^ize of 25,000 spindles and 600 looms The Post war' 
Planning Committee had recommended that a condition 
should also be imposed for the supply of a certain per 
ceotage of yam to the bandloom weavers 

In fact, the difficulty of expanding the mills points 
to the desirability of expanding the activities of the 
weavers Both hand spinning and band weaving or power- 
weaving can be encouraged 

Capital 

Ninety mne per cent of the capital in textile mdls 
18 provided by Indians A large part of the capital is 
mvested in buildings and nachines Construction expenses 
have been fairly reasonable The buildings are of three 
or four stones and less snitshle for the Indian cbmate 
than the single story building with a saw tooth roof. The 
average capital cost per spindle and looms compares 
favourably with that for England and U S.A. and is about 
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lialf of that m Japan* Bat the Indian nulls have too 
much capital, they are over capitalised and yet for work- 
ing capital many mills depend on short term deposits and 
-loans which are apt to be drastically curtailed durmg 
difficult times These financmg defects have to be removed. 
Of course, so far as profits are concerned, there have been 
great variations On the whole, the profits have been 
satisfactory. They have been rather on the high side 
Recently, the Government of India has imposed limit- 
ations on the dividends to be declared by the mills. In 
the case of textile mills, moat of the maximum limits are 
higher than the dividends declared m 19'47. There is, 
therefore, scope for declarmg the same dividends or 
increa«mg them slightly Of course in the ab«ence of 
dividend limitation some nulls may be able to declare 
higher divideads m 1948 The leading companies bad 
declared a dividend of aboot 15 to 30% m Idifi and about 
10 to 22% m 1947. 

X.abour 

In 1947 the Indian cotton milb employed 4 95 lakh 
persons About four fifths of the workers are males In 
some centres, the proportion of females is slowly increas- 
ing The proportion of children is about 2% and it is 
fast decreasing The percentage cf women anH children 
workers is greater m the Ahmedabad and Sholapur mills 
because families settle for this work m the rural centres. 
It al«o explains why these centra have less of immigrant 
labourers On the other hand Bombay has the largest 
number of nnimgrants. 

There are some of the most effective trade umons 
among the textile , workers. The textile trade Tinif>p 
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membership increased by more than 25% daring the period 
1 27 38 Much labour trouble has arisen in the cotton 
miLL Ihe number of disputes have increa=ed, but the 
proportion of disputes to me disputes m all mdus^nes 
decreased from about one half during 1921 36 to about 
one third dunug 193< J?helos3 due to strikes seems 
to show a seasonal tendency It la more durinf* Octobsr 
and between February and May 

During recent jeara, the labourers hare been given 
larger wages and the hours of work have been reducei 
from 54 to 48 per week. In 1947, at a conference 
of provmcial governments held by the Government of 
India It was emphasized that m order to solve the iia 
mediate shortage of cloth, the mills might work three 
shifts and the hours of work might be increased to 
54 But labour leaders would not let the workers sscn* 
fice their health, leisure and home life The Bombay 
Government was aLo vehemently opposed to the proposal 
on grounds of health and efficiency and the lack ot hous- 
mg facilities for the extra hands who would immigrate to 
fill the ranks of the thud shift workers 

It IS true that there still remains much to he done 
with regard to housmg, education and welfare of the 
workers But the efficiency of the workers seems to be 
mcreasmg and it is also true that the trade umons are nob 
promotmg the system of joint and co operative purchase 
and service 

« Haodloom Cloth 

Our textile machinery is worn out Our textile 
labourers are hostile Our capitalists are hesitant to 
mvest and rather unwilling to deliver the goods We 
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mTiat therefore look out for an alternative remedy — hand*- 
spinmng and hand-weavmg» Itia true that hand-spina,* 
mg has declined m India but handloom weavmg has 
provided us with the same percentage (about 25%) of out 
textiles consumption for the last five decades. If we 
Ignore the present crisis, one fourth of the cloth used m 
India has been handloom cloth Of all the cotton 
consumed m Indu, the handlooma account for about 
two sevenths 

Even after the division of the country, we still have 
four fifths of the handlooms of undivided India and a 
majority of these are concentrated in MaOras, UP. and 
Bombay While wru account for 9o% ol the handloom 
cloth in Madras and Bombay and 7o% m C.P , 60% of 
the prodaotioQ m U.P is coarse khad The handlooms 
seem to be more emtabie for the production of very 
coarse and very fine cloth In Japan, out of 2 1 lakh, 
employees in the textiles mdustry six sevenths are 
in enterprises with less than 200 wotkers each What 
these small workshops produce is fine stuS and is mostly 
consumed m Japan itself The product of the bigger 
mills 13 mostly exported Like Japan*, India also has 
plenty of cheap labour and there is full scope for produc 
mg hydel power at low rates in abundance If we also 
develop a co operative relationship between the handloom 
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•weavers and the large enterpmes, the short penod short* 
nge can he rebeved At the same time the mdastry pro* 
“Viding the greatest employment to non agricultural labonr 
m India will not decline The nulls should supply the 
jam and must give np the production of cloth for which 
-the handlooma ate most suited In case the yarn cannot 
be suppbfed, let there be an all out campaign for hand 
spinning and hand weaving In order to encourage the 
demand for ihaddar let it be made compulsory for all 
government 'errants to attend to their duties on Ihaddar 
and let the control shops supply handloom ©loth instead 
cull cloth 

Cotton 

Oas oi the setioas hindrances to an adequate cloth 
supply and a prosperous textiles industry is the supply of 
cotton 

The following table sommanses the pre war position 
and now — 


1 Production (000 Sales) 1935 39 1945>40 


Length of yam 

India Pakistan India Pakistan 

(i) Leas than 7/8' 

(ui 7/S' 1' 

(ij») Over 1' 

27ro 

429 

966 

238 

834 

9o6 

72 

1064 

23 

10S9 

5S 

Total 

3o94 

1467 

20o3 

I3So 


5061 

2. Area under cotton 

(in milhon acres) 23 o 
q Yield (in bales per 

thousand acres) 215 
4 3^0. oJ mills (1947) 


3438 

H5 

237 

SSO IS 
(Conlinvti) 
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5. OonsTimpt on of cotton 


by undivided Indian 
mills (OOO’a bales) 

(0 Indian 

3151 

3871 

(»») Foreign 

630 

605 

6 Import of yam 

(OOO’a bales) 

91 

03 

7. Export (000 a bales) 

3274 

1038 


One*fifth to one eisth of the total cotton used by the 
Indian rnilla came &om foreign conntnes and m the piesent 
world conditiona there eeetns too httle chance of inereas- 
Ing the cotton imports Undivided India bEis> therefore, 
to depend mainly on its own resources. The present 
Indian Union has about 2S/27tb of the nulls of undirided 
India But before World War 11 it produced about 
70% of the cotton and Pakistan produced the balance of 
30% Today India produces about 60% and Pakistan 
40% The Indian mills require about 3 6 miihon bales 
cf cotton and with the best of imports we can bare a 
supply of about 2 6 milbon bales. If the TnilU are to be 
kept going, we most get one milbon bales of cotton 
Pakistan has surplus cotton and can let us hare it. Wa 
must not put much faith m it and try to help ourselves 
m other ways For Pakistan can export cotton to other 
countries it has more of W’diam and long staple cotton 
and there is a world demand for these In return Pakistan 
can negotiate with the foreignera for foreign capital and 
capital goods. It le already doing so and it has oeen pro- 
mised by certain Bntisb firms that they supply will within 
* year equipment for six textile mills. It is, however, 
true that it would be both to the advantage of India and 
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Pakistan if both of them coaid co operate and work together 
for greater industrial development 

It must also be noted that India has a greater percen 
tage of short staple and the Indian mills have been put 
ting a demand for long staple cotton The short staple 
cotton that we now produce m India Is not more than 
what our mills can use So we should try to increase 
the production of mediam and long staple cotton The 
question is not that the area under short staple cotton 
should be decreased but that we should try to increase 
the production of medmm and long staple cotton 

The production of cotton can be increased in two wa^s. 
One, the area under cotton may be increased In the 
short period it cannot get a priority over food acreage 
Two, the yield per acre may be mcreased The vield 
per acre in pounds pre war was Egypt 535 VSA^ 
268 Cbma, 204 Japan, 196 Italy, 170, and India 89 
The Indian soil and climate do not materially differ 
from those in some of these countries The Indian 
Central Cotton Commttee la mainly responsible for the 
researches and improvements to b© made The Committee 
has been in fivour of the estabhshment of regional cotton 
research stations so as to serve the interests of each major 
cotton growing region It has stressed the necessity for 
team work It bears in mmd the fact that m dealing 
•with the problem of increasing the yield, a close study 
should be made of the factors militating against progress, 
particular mention may be made of the customs and 
taboos of the village society, inefficient methods of publicity, 
propaganda and demonstration, mefficient traimng given 
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to the staff engaged on extension work and the impracti- 
cability of some of the recommendations made to the 
farmers. A very substantial iiae in crop yields would 
result if the well known methods of improviDg yields are 
apphed m practice The important methods are (») breed- 
lu'^ aud distribution of heavier yielding varieties, (ii) 
manuring, (iii) desirable crop rotation, (tt) extension of 
irngation, (u) prevention of soil erosion and conservation 
of ram water m uoirrigated tracts, (ti) crop inter cultiva 
tion and weeding, and (t»*) control of insects and disease* 

But it cannot as yet be asserted to what extent the 
medium and long staple cotton can be grown m India 
And the questions arise “Why should we not use the 
short staple cotton* Did India not grow mainly the short- 
staple cotton in tne pastt Which gives a more stable, 
comfortable and strong stuff— the short staple cotton or 
the long staple cotton* Cannot we develop the indnstry, 
as Japan did, of mixing the short staple cotton with a 
percentage ol long staple cotton and using the mixture? 
Cannot machmery be produced for using the short staple 
cotton? Can the handlooms and the power looms use the 
short staple cotton yam?" 

If cotton cannot be produced and made available m 
sufficient quantity, it may be suggested that cloth made 
of other fibres should be produced. The important other 
fibres are eilk and rayon (artificial silk), particularly the 
latter. 



xn 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Sugar 19 not new to thia couQtry. India is the birth- 
place of sugarcane. W© have used it for thousands of 
years in forms which are more nutritious and less injurious 
to the human system than white sugar. Our, Khandaan and 
JBoora are not known to have been produced m other 
countries White sugar is most harmful yet an increasing 
percentage of onr population is becoming addicted to it. 
Before World War II it was estimated that 50 85% 
of white sugar was consumed m the urban areas Thu is 
bad Besides, a progressire white eugar industry means 
unemployment to those engaged m the production of gur, 
hhandian ariiboora. It is high time that the State did 
eomethmg to check this enl heritage of the Western 
countries 

History 

Howerer, the white sugar industry (or merely the 
sugar industry) was developed after 1931 when protection 
was granted by the Govencment of India. The consump- 
tion of white sugar began to increase towards the end of 
theJast century. Ccmseqnently more and more of it was 
imported.* This was not possible during the Great War. 

I ‘It 19 mterestiog to nota that in the firt,thaIfofthe 19th 
century, India exported sugar to England. It was only after 1846 
that England took action to Btop the flow and m fact reverse it 
A demand for white eugar eeetos to have been created which haa 
led today to each large and growing consumption of white sugar at 
high cost end miury to the bninan system 

148 
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In a report submitted by Mr McKenna it was atres'ed that 
there was a great scop© for this industry m this country, 
but little was done by the Government to establish the 
industry After tho Great War, the Government of India 
levied an import duty on sugar Benefiting by it some 
small sugar factories were eatahhshed In 1929, there 
were 38 factories producing 1 1 lakh tons of white sugar 
and khandaan, which was about one tenth of our con* 
sumption 

Due to the Sugar Committee of the Imperial (now 
Indian) Conned ot Agricnltnral Research, a Tariff Board 
was appointed m 1930 Upon its report the Government 
of India levied a protective duty of Rs 7 4 per hundred- 
weight on imported sugar At that time we had 49 
factonee (including 17 refineries) producing 29% of the 
sugar consumed in India Thereafter the mdustry pro* 
gressed very rapidly In 1938*37 we bad 137 factories 
and 9 refinenee prodaemg 98% of the eug:ar consumed by 
us The refineries declined because they could not com- 
pete m cost with the sugar factories. The total consump- 
tion of sugar in that year was 11*5 lakh tons, :,e , slightly 
more than that (11 2 lakh ton«) of 1931 

Instead of continuously increaiiug, the production of 
sugar began to fluctuate after 1936 3? The rnn.TiTniitn 
production (12 4 lakh tons) was done in 1930-40 by 145 
factories Ihougb in 1943 44 151 factories produced 12*2 
lakh tons of sugar, it has stoce been dechiung. In 194647 
ocly 9 3 lakh tons of sugar was produced bv 151 factories 
employing 1 2 lakh workers. It has mcreased to 10| lakh 
tons during 1947-48, with only 134 factories working The 
per captla consumption of sugar was m jpgg 37 
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(7 3 lb per head per year) In 1945 46 it was only about 
6*6 lb. per capita Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that during the same period the per capita consumption 
of gur decreased from 26 7 lb to 24 lb 

The import of sugar decreased sharply from 3 2 lath 
tons in 1932 33 to a few tons iQ 1943 44 and to zero in 
1945 46 Instead, India has been building up a small 
eicport trade with the neighbouring countries This is 
important from political considerations These countries 
can even be our potential future customers of sugar 
During! recent years our exports have been about 15 18 
thousand tons per year It is estimated we can sell even 
2,00,000 tons in the export markets But none should 
agree to the recommendation of the Panel Committee that 
the Qovemment should subsidise (t e , make fin'inoial 
grant) so that sugar may be exported at a lower p^ioe 

About half of the sugarcane produced m India is used 
to produce gur, one fjurtb for chewing khandsart, etc , 
and only one fourth is used for manufacturmg sugar The 
predominance of gur Is partly due to economic conside- 
rations and partiv due to the traditional choice But 
sugar IS more important now than the latter due to 
Ignorance and the weakness to copy the urban people 
From a maund of sugarcane, the quantity of gur to be 
produced is roughly donble than that of sugar Besdes, 
the money cost per maund of sngarcane is less m the case 
of gur than that of sugar. 

Location 

< Sugar IS mainly produced jntheU.-P and Bihar. In 
1947 48, out of 134 workmg factories the two provinces 
had 65 and 29 factories, respectively, which together 
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■produced 7 5 lakh ton®, te, more than 70% of the sugar 
produced in India Next m importance are Bombay and 
Madras The®e two provinces have certain dednite ad 
vantages The yield of sugar per acre is 2i times that m 
the XJ P and Bhar The crushing season m Bombay is 
much longer than m the U. P and Bihar Yet the sugar 
industry has not been more developed in South India Four 
reasons may be mentioned. One, there is a wide range of 
more paying cash crops like groundnut cotton chillies, 
tobacco and plantains Two, an increase in sugarcane 
cultivation would mean a decrease m rice cultivation, and 
rice 13 a staple food there Three, there is a lack of 
compact blocks so that cane have to be secured from 
long distances, which me n a loss of juice through 
evaporation Four, the greater yield is due to heavy 
manariog and better irrigation both of which mean a 
larger cost of production Similarly, the Punjab has an 
unsuitable climate including frost, and Bengal has mote 
valuable crops in jute and paddy Mysore is however, 
suitable for better sugarcane crop and has a bright future 
Seventy per cent of the cost of production of sugar is 
duo to the price paid for sugarcane Hence the existence 
of compact areas supplying cane and of transport facilities 
for cartymg the cane to the factory has located the 
factories in the IT P and Bihar Yet another factor iS the 
cost of distribution (i e , transport) to the market It is 
due to the high cost of distribution that factories are be 
mg started slowly all over the country There is a world 
shortage of sugar and it is likely to remam so for some 
years There is, therefore scope for the export of sugar 
This factor should lead tothe estabh'hment of'factones 
in coastal regfons ’ 
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Although more then 90 per cent of the area is already 
under improved varieties of sugarcane, the yield per acre 
has not increased much It is still about 15 tons per acre as 
compared with 21 tons m Australia, 2Ston9 in the Philip 
pmes, 30 tons m Egypt and 56 tons in Java The reason 
bes m the lack of cheap manure and cheap irrigation The 
various multi purpose nvet projects, such as the Eihand 
Dam in the U P and the Damodar Projects m Bihar should 
mean more water, and more electricity to produce cheap 
manure Then the sugar industry would he more widely 
distributed Smce the transport of sugarcane ovei long 
distances means a loss of juice, the juice may be locally 
converted into gur, which may then be supplied to pro* 
ducers of khandsart, boom and sugar. But this method 
has proved more costly and so the production of this sugar 
has decreased from 80,000 tons m 1932 83 to 4,000 tons 
m 1947 48 

In the C.F sugar Is mainly produced m the Gorakhpur, 
Fyzahad and Lucknow Divisions, as also m the Western 
U. P. comprising the Bohilkbaid and the Meerut Divi* 
sions The development in Western U P has been due 
to the tuhe-wells After the completion of the Riband Dam 
near Mirzapur, greater irngation facilities should lead to 
more sugar production in the Allahabad and Banarss 
Divisions. The Panel Committee on Sugar recommended 
the establishment of 15 now factories but said no new 
unit should be started in the 17 P and Bihar. The 
Government of India wisely decided not to accept the 
latter recommendation 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that out of 172 mills 
only 10 are located in Pakistan The division of the 
country has little effect on the sugar mdustry. 
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Size 

The distribution of the sugar nulls by size m the 
different provinces of the Indian Union in 1946 47 was as 
shown below — 
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The Panel Committee on Sogar recommended that 
factories below 260 tons crushing capacity should not be 
allowed to expand This mvotves half of the nulls ui 
Madras, all the mills in Orissa, 3 in Bombay States and a 
few miUa m Bengal, Bihar and the U P The, Panel Com 
mittee seems to prefer a capacity of 800 tons. Most of the 
mills m Bombay, Madras, and the Indian States are below 
this size Between the U P and Bihar, though the U P. has 
a greater percentage of biggest factories, the general size of 
mills 13 greater In Bihar la general, the size of factonea 
js greater in Northern Bodia than m Sonthero India. In 
other words it is greater for factories supplying distant 
maiketa than those which cater for local markets The 
mdustnalista are expanding the size of the factories, but 
the rate is slower for factones ontside the T7 P and Bihar. 
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The mam factors which have affected the size of the 
sugar factories are three 

1. Quantity of cane available fjr milling. 

2 Transport facihties 

3. Access to markets 

The smaller supply of cane is the cause of the small* 
— size of factories m Madras, Bombay, East Punjab and 
Bengal So far as foreicn producers are concerned, Indian 
sugar factories compare unfavourably both with regard 
to size and the cost of production. 

Efficiency 

The efficiency of the industry depends mainly on the 
following three factors — 

1 The manaracturing co»t 

2. The utilization of by-products. 

3. The caw material — its quahty, duration of 
supply, and cost 

Machinery 

Between 1932 and 1946 India imported sugar machinery 
"valued at Rs 12 crores It is difficult to import machinery 
now. We require machinery for replacing old ones as 
also for the new factories According to the Panel Com* 
mittee most of the machmery can be manufactured locally 
and it IS essential that this be orgamsed properly without 
delay However, there is snfficient scope for economy in 
“fuel if the boilere and the fomaces be properly remodelled. 
An improvement in the cane crnabmg machinery and a 
proper remodelhng of the other machines is also possible. 
There is sufficient scope for progress in the chemical and 
the engineering sections of the factories. 
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Bagasse and Press mad 

The mam by prodacta of the indngtry are bagasse, 
Trliich 15 left oTer after remoTal of jmce, press mud and 
tnola««e‘< The baga'^se i<» nsnally used as fuel m the 
factors it«elf As already mentioned there is scope for 
•economv m respect of fuel boniiDg The surplus bagasse 
lias been found useful m the manufacture of insulated 
pres Soards paper and strawboard* as also for the produ 
ction of ravon and pla'tics S milarly the press mud can 
beati)i,ed in {S-odoeing fertiheera wax dues activated 
carbon and distemper But science and research have to 
be further mohih ed for better exploitation of the possi 
bility of their mdusltial nses 

MoIa»ses 

On an average from 100 maonds of cane about S 0 
maunds of molasses are obtamed To some extent it has 
been u ed in the manufacture of methylated apint cutmg 
of tobacco burning as fuel as manure and for the produe 
tion of power alcohol The greater portion of it is throim 
away as waste With proper scientific rrsearch it can be 
u«fd for the prodactioQ of stochfeed edible syrup surfac 
mg roads acetic acids chemical solvents etc But three 
uses of molasses are most important India lacks m 
petrol Curing World War II motor cars had to be 
run on coal gas It is possible to use molasses to produce 
alcohol which can he mixed with petrol in the ratio of I 4, 
Thus the surplus of 4 5 lakh tons of molasses can yield 
about 22 mifiiou gallons of power alcohol The V P and 
Bibat Governments are promotii^ the production of power 
alcohol In the UPS million gaUons of power alcohol 
isre already being produced and construction work is nean 
completion for another 2 milban gallons 
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The second impottant use is in the form of marniie for 
reclaiinmg usar land Dr N R Dbar of the Allahabad 
UmTer5ity has conclosively proved its utility for this pur- 
pose, but it has not received the earnest attention of the 
Government as yet 

The third important suggestion could be that instead 
of producing white sugar, brown sugar and gtir may be 
produced on the factory basis The production of gar 
should not result in the yield of molasses Besides, it will 
mean more recovery of sugar for human consumption In 
addition ifc may be noted that about 2^% of gur would 
be in the form of glucose, which is directly assimilated by 
the human system, bat which is missing in white sugar. 
On the factory basis, 100 maunds of cane would yield 
13 83 mannds of gur in place of about 10 maunds of white 
eugar. 


Raw Material 

The raw material, namely, sugarcane, is by far the 
most important factor which determines the efSctency of 
the sugar jactories Altbougb much has been done to 
improve the quality of cane, both with regard to the 
sugar content of the cane as well as the yield per acre, 
India 19 far behind countries like Java, Hawaii and 
Formosa. The cultivator is more attentive to the hlgh. 
yielding varieties rather than to the high sugar varieties. 
The reason is that the pnce fixed for cane by the Govern- 
ment IS by weight and not by the sugar content. This is 
so because with thousandB of small cultivator eupphera it 
ifl very difficult to test the sucrose content of every cart. 
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ZOQIQS 

If the industrialists co operate and take real interest 
in the welfare of the peasants, it should be possi> 
ble to mark out zones for each factory and to make the 
-qua’ity of cane uniform >a that zone. The pnc© of cane 
may then be filed with reference to the quality of the 
cane in that zone There may be different prices for the 
quality of cane in the different zones 

Our aim shonld be to mcrease the yield of sugar (or 
gur) per acre of cane. In this connection we may benefit 
by the experience of Hawau and Queensland. The former 
concentrated on greater yield per acre with cane of 
moderate sugar content , the latter, on varieties with 
sugar content The progress made by Hawau was far 
greater than that by Queensland. So, and m view of the 
prevalent system of paying the p*ice by weight, India 
should also go in far varieties which brmg greater yield 
The average yield of cane per acre in India is about 15 
tons, «ind accordmg to the estimates of Dr Burns it nan 
be easily increased to 30 35 tom* Two important fao» 
tots in this coan“Ction are irrigation facilities and manure 
supphes, which must be solved It is because these two 
problems have not been solved that though over &0% of 
the area is tinder improved varieties of cane, the yield per 
acre has not mcreased appreciably 

The problem of variety n Imked with the question of 
the duration of supplies and cimbmg If we want to make 
the best use of the crushing capacity of the factories, the 
supply of cane should not exceed the capacity, otaerwise, 

* Tn an espeiiment in Deccan u much as 100 tons of cane per 
acre bare been produced 
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the exce=s supply of cane has to be stored and during 
storage the cane juice dnea ap rapidly, and there is 
detenoration of quality Hence it js necessary to grow 
early maturing and late maturing varieties Unfortunately, 
the early maturing varieties yield less cane per acre and 
the cultivators are therefore less eager to grow it In 
order to solve the problem the price for the early supplies 
ehould preferably be fixed higher than for the later 
varieties The later varieties suffer more from cane 
diseases So it is necessary to find popularize and 
distribute disease resistant varieties 

Transport 

Besides better transport iacihties can enable supplies 
&om more distant areas Tbe percentage of cane received 
by road has increased from about 50% m 1934 So to about 
76% m 1345 45 The Panel Committee suggested that- 
State aid be given to factories to lay tramway and use 
diesel lorries and trailers At the same time it may be 
suggested to the Ooveroment to develop roads In the 
presence of road facilities tbe factories are more likely to 
make their own transport ariangemeats 

Research 

Since 1944, the research work with regard to sugarcane 
has been taken over by tbe newly established Indian- 
Central Sugarcane Committee In order to finance its 
mirk the Government of India gave Ea I 25 crores in 
1945 In 1934, m order to mcreaae its mcome the Govern 
ment of India had levied an excise tax on the eug&r pro 
daced in India Out of the amount so collected every 
^ar, the Government now seta aside a sum at the rale of 
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four annas per hundredweight of sugar, i e , about Rs 50 
lakhs yearly, for expenditure by the Indian Central Sugar- 
cane Oomnuttee 

The U P already had a college of sugar technology for 
training candidate^. Now it has been taken over by the 
Central Sugarcane P.esearch cum Technological Institute 
which has been established near Lucknaw with a Central 
grant of Ra 60 lakhs, for both research and education 
This IS due to the efforts of the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee which is now co ordinatmg the activities of 
the various sugarcane research etations all over 
Besides, the Committee 15 financing approved development 
works m various provinces The empba'is of the Commit 
tee IS on ungation, manure, disease free seeds, suitable 
implements and the provi^ioo of sufficient watch and ward 
service for the protection of crops against pests and 
disease^ It must be emphasized that it is also essential 
to organise demonstration farms in the cane areas It 
should be possible for the provmoal cape development 
peraonnel and the cane development aocieties to rise to the 
occasion and organise sneb farms Such farms shall al'^o 
be the centre for the production and distribution of better 
seeds 

Profits 

In spite of the mamfold competitive drawbacks of the 
sugar industry, on account of the protection afforded to it 
by the Government of India, the industrialists have earned 
good profits throughout. It is, however, regrettable that 
they have not co operated to bring together fuller statisticaL 
data so as to analyse the efficiency at various stages They 
have ever stood for protection bat seldom for better treat-- 
ment to the labourers and the consumers. 
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Labour 

So far as the labourers are concerned, the wages bill 
•for unskilled workers, who.are predominant in the industry 
-and number about 1 2 lakhs, amounts to about Rs 90 
lakhs, I e , about one-fiftieth of the total cost of produc 
tion. The wages received by the workers hare been un 
desirably low. In the U,P the Labour Enquiry Committee 
has recommended increased wages which work out at about 
Be 1 dally for unskilled workers and up to Rs 2 daily for 
skilled bands Besides they have recommended the grant 
of a bonus of 2 days* wages for every 1% dindend declared 
by a company Assuming a dividend of 12%, and that 
about three fourths of the workers earn between 8 to 12 
annas daily, the increase m the cost of production on 
account of the recommendations should be only one per 
cent Even if the mcrease be met only from profits, the 
Teduotion in dividend rates should be two or three per cent 

According to the survey made by the Rege Committee 
63 80 6% of the workers are indebted on the average 
for 140 200 Bs mainly on account of marriages and 
domestic needs. In Meerut, Gorakhpur and Darbhanga 
218%, 14 3% and 10 6% of the debt was incurred to 
purchase land and cattle. 

About two thirds of the labour force changes year 
after year and only about ten percent can be said to be per* 
manent Even so, the housing facilities are deplorable The 
Rege Committee made sample surveys at Meerut, Gorakh 
pur, Champaran, Parbhanga, Ahmednagar and Madras 
Most of the dwellings had one room each It was more 
true in the case of dwellings provided by the employers 
On the average there ate more people per room m the 
jirivate dwellings About three fourths of the occupants 
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he purchased it before World War II, be will be pay- 
ing more through the doctor’s bill The consumer ought 
to be taught the qualities of sugar, gur and boora Be- 
sides, at present the wholesale price of sugar in Amenca 
13 about eight annas a seer and m Cuba about six annas 
per seer. In India it is about 12 as per seer. The 
producer does not try to reduce the manufactunng cost 
and make a better use of the by products He pleads 
repeatedly for a reduction m the cost of cultivation of 
cane and, m its absence, asks for further protection It is 
high time that he should be told that unless he and others 
come together and try to solve the problem, the protec- 
tion cannot be fully granted For about eighteen years 
the industry has been progressing under protection In 
the interest of the coasumer, it now appears desirable to 
reduce the protective duty from 1949 That is the only 
way of ridding the Indian sugar lodustnahsts of the 
protection crutches and securing a better deal for the- 
consumers 

Another suggestion that can be made is that the mar- 
ketmg of sugar should be improved Just as cement is 
centrally marketed, similarly let a central marketing 
agency be created for sugar, and its membership be made 
’compulsory for all mills. Also, let consumers organise 
themselves Into co operative stores 

The producers have often argued that the prices which 
they have to pay for cane, labour, etc , are high enough 
and entail a loss unless they charge a high price There 
13 a lot of inefficiency within the factories. The U P. 
Government had appointed an officer to investigate into- 
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the efBciency of the nulls and report what reforms can be 
made. It is not known what happened thereafter. Bat 
it seems that the manufactnrera haTe gamed more m price 
than the mcrease in the expemiitTire justifies This 
strengthens the argument for lowermg the protection duty. 


xm 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY 

Before the war a quire of paper could be bought for 
six pice. Today it is not available easily even for four 
annas. This is because we have come to depend on null- 
made paper. The production of null made paper is depen- 
dent on supplies from different parts of our country and 
the supply of machinery and stores from abroad The 
hand made paper industry has declined and we have thus 
lost a good alternative source of supply There was a 
time when India was famous for its band made paper 
When the Western mill made paper had not captured our 
Indian markets, the hand made paper was used throughout 
the country. Even now, where the former is not supplied, 
the latter is m use Our busmess men and traders still 
stick to the practice of using the hand made paper for 
their account books They, as also the Congress, are re^- 
ponsible for the present hand made paper mdustry m the 
country The popular numstnes in the provinces should 
be more earnest and take a greaterunterest in the organiz- 
ation of rural industries for ^per and other consumer 
goods on the co operative basis It was estimated that 
■undivided India required 1*7 lakh tons of paper other 
than old and newsprint paper. The mtemal production 
IS about 87 thousand tons only. A speedy organization 
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of the hand made paper industry can help to solve 
the problem to a substantial^extent Tor its success it is 
also necessary to make a dnre for the use of hand-made 
paper. 

History 

However, till the middle of the last century, our re- 
quirements of paper were eaCisded partly by internal 
production and partly by imports from Chma Thereafter 
the British Government adopts a policy of encouragmg 
the purchase of British made paper. When Sir Charles 
Wood was the Secretary of State for India, it was made 
a rule to import all paper required by the Government of 
India from Britain 


In 1870, the first Indian paper null was established on 
the banka of the Hoogly River. Not much headway was 
made by the industry till the Great War, though the 
Swadeshi Movement of 1906 did help the growth of paper 
production in India. On the eve of the Great War, 
there were eleven mJla^ producing about 29 thousand 
tons of paper. In 1918 the production had increased to 

31 6 thousand tons, mainly because during the War it 
was difficult and more costly to import paper Two more 


» 1 The statistics of Ibe progress of the industry are as follows 

Year Ko of Mills Remsxka 


1870 1 — 

1900 8 20 6 

1906 8 21 2 

1914 11 28 7 


liiame — Balli Mills 
Distoibution of nulla Bengal 3 
Bihar O’ F , Bombay, GwabOf, 
1 each other, 1 

Next year due to Swadeshi 
Movement it increased to 24 7 
thousand tons Additional 
Mills- Bombay 2 , Travancore 

1 . 
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nulls were established dfCer the War, these nulls could 
not withstand the foreign comfffitition. As a resnlt the 
production of paper in 1922 was only 23 290 tons, that 
13, less than what was produced even m 1914. 

Grant o( Protection 

In 1924, the paper producers requested the Govern* 
roent of India for protection The matter was referred 
to a Tariff Board in 192o Although the Government did 
not totally agree with the findings of the Tanff^ Board, 
under the Bamboo Paper Zadustn^s Act, an import 
(protective) duty at one anna per pound was levied on 
only printing and writmg paper, up to 31st March, 1932. 
Ko protection was granted to wood pulp and paper made 
from It In 1931, however, another Tariff Board repotted 
ID this regard As a result, the protection was extended 
for another seven years, and an import (protective) doty 
of Bs 45 per ton was levied on wood pu’p a^so After 
the report of a third Tariff Board in 1933 the import 
(proteptive) duty on paper was tedaced by about four pies 
per pound, *,e , by about one third The import duty on 
wood pulp was also reduced similarly to Rs, 35 per ton 
or 2o% of price, whichever was high In J942, protection 
was extended till 31 3 1947. After the report of the 
fourth Tariff Board (1947) the protection was with- 
drawn 

Progress During Profection 
It IS desirable to find to what extent the Indian paper 
industry made progress during the period of protection 
with regard to the protected and the unprotected vaneties 
of paper. In this study we shall ignore the imports of 
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^During World War H the progress in regard to 
■tbe unprotected vanety bas been greater than that in the 
ease of the protected variety. The production of the pro- 
tected variety increased from 52 thousand tons in 193S S9 
to 63 6 thousand tons m 1911-42 and declined slightlv to 
63 1 thousand tons in lOll'lo. In other words, between 
1938 and 1915 the production of the protected variety m- 
•creased by about 21%. On the other hand, the production 
of tbe unprotected variety increased from 7 3 thousand tons 
in 1938 39 to 29 9 t lousand tons in 1911-42 and to 36 9 
thousand tons m 1914 15. The increase dutmg the period 
1938 15 is about 406% This extremely rapid increase 
compared to the progress in regard to tbe protected 
variety has been due to tbe fact that in practice the 
import duty on tbe unprotected variety has been more 
than that oa the protected variety. 

Yet It IS regrettabJ© that our consumption of paper- 
other thin newsprint and old paper— decreased since 1831. 
7o that year it was about 156,000 tons In 1911 43 it 
was only about 106,000 tons. 

However, during 1921 44 the Dumber of mills had m- 
creased from 8 to 23 Tbe production capacity of the 
nulls increased from 33,600 tons in 1925 to 103 8 thousand 
tons in 1944, and in that year they had produced almost 
-the same amount. Since then the production capacity® 
has decreased mainly on account of the number of work- 
ing hours having been reduced from nine per day to eight. 
Successful attempt has been made by certain mills to 
manufacture braft-paper, blottmg paper and even bank- 
paper. 

2 The installed capacity is now about 1 5 labh tons of paper 
includes boards 
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The import of wood pnlp has also declmed * Dormg 
1931 44 it decreased &om 20,000 tons to only a few 
hundred tons Dnrmgthe last three years it has averaged 
about 6,000 tons The production of Indian palp from 
bamboo, sabai grass, waste paper etc. increased from 

18.000 m 193 1 32 to 38,000 in 1936-37 and to about 

127.000 tons m 1944-45 ^ Doling 1936 45 the production 
of the wood pulp (bamboo palp) mc"ea«ed from 19,000 
tons to 62,000 tons, while that of sabai gra^s pulp doubled 
Such waste materials as old ropes, cloth cuttmgs and rags 
had yielded 9,000 tons of pnlp m 19S6-S7 and 27,000 
tons in 1944-45 

Size of the Firms 

The best size of the firm depends on the cost of 
machinery, overhead charges and the distribotion costs 
Twentv years back it was considered that a ffull with 
four machines for coavertmg the raw materials into 
paper would be of an optimum size In 1931, out of 
SIS big factories, three sata36ed the condition, while the 
other three had two macbiues each In 1944, the po'^i 
tion rongbly was that oue-third of the total number of 
factories had four machines, another oue third had two 
to three machines and the rest had only one machine 
each Smce the markets for paper are mcreasing 
rapidly, it may be said that even those with two or 


4 Tear 1931 1936 37 1941! 43 1944 4a 1945-46 

Import of wood palp 

toco a tons) SO 11 7 T- 5 

Percentago of import 

to total pTilp used 53® „ 20*/^ 5 4*/^ 


5 Production of 

Indian pnJp from Bamtwo Sabai grass "Waste pulps 
{000 8 tons) 

1936-3’ 19 3 US 5-9 


Hsgs cuttioca 


SS= 45 5 
2- 3-127 
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three machines Trork economically. Therefore, ifc may be 
concluded that one-third of the Indian paper mills are 
■under sired. 

Localization o{ the Industry 

The industry is slowly gettiog decentralised. In 
1925 more than three fonrtha of the workers in the in- 
dustry were employed in Bengal, about a seventh m the 
U P , a sixteenth in Bombay and the rest jn Madras In- 
1937, Bengal claimed only two thirds of the workers, the 
IJ P had abont an eighth, Bombay about a ninth. The 
U3dn*try had progressed lo the Pnnjab also one twelfth of 
the workers were employed there The number of paper- 
workers m Madras had also doubled Since 1937, dve 
new mills have been started and they are all situated 
outside Bengal, that is, one each m the U P , Bihar, Oris«a, 
Mysore and Hyderabad (Deccan) ® 

What IS the reason for this dispersal t It lies in the 
various factors of localization The chief of these factors 
are raw materials and acces«0Tie3, sufficient pure water, 
source of power, and market For a long time, the last 
three factors exerted a meat pull The large market at 
Calcutta, the cheap supply of coal and the waters of 
the Hoogly attracted the industry to Bengal With the 
growth of literacy, the market for paper exists all over 

6 The locatioa factor of tho ladustiy in J93S xraa es follows — 
E^Dgal UP Bihar Bomtsy Ortssa Mysore 

(o) Per<>«ntag6 of 
population 

(1911) 15 o 141 S4 6 4 2-2 19 

(6) Percentage of 
worhera in the 
induatry 

(1939) 50 5 113 11 1 7 7 4 5 4 8 

(e) Locftti on 

factor (&}/(a) 32 08 1*2 ,14 20 25 
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the country , with the development of hydro electricity 
the sources of coal have a losing force In the pist 
the raw material was mainly the sahai grass, which had 
to be secured from the Punjab, the U P. and Nepal. Oue 
or two mills — ^parlicnlatly the Cooper Mitls at Lucknow— 
used rags and waste paper. As a result of protection, 
there has now developed the piodoction of wood 
(bamboo) pulp More rags and waste paper from the 
urban areas are being collected and used Consequently, 
the paper industry is gettmg decentralized On account 
of the greater pos«ibihty of the collection of waste paper 
and rags, there is scope for the establishment of paper 
mills near big cities This, as also the development of 
Kiband Dam for the supply of electricity, should make 
It possible to establish a paper mill at Allahabad and 
Banaras ^ 

Future Planning 

The average yearly imports of the different kinds of 
paper durmg 1925 30 and 1937 38 were as follows — 

Imports (Thousands of tons) 



1925 3U 

1937 38 

Writing paper 

1 

2 

Letter paper 

3 

9 

Packing paper 

11 

26 

Printing paper 

13* 


Board 

16 

32 

Newsprint 

19 

tl 

Old paper 

36 

49 

Others 

3 

3 


102 

183 


7 la 193S the Tariff Board pointed out that the best vsriety 
of bamboo was availabJe id Tmne\elly (Madras) With the supply 
of cheap power, it should provide an ideal location for some mills 
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This indicates that greater attention shonid be paid 
to the ptcdnction of boards, letter paper, newsprint and 
packing paper ® 

Besides, in spite of the progress that the industry has 
made it is still less than one per cent of the per capita con- 
sumption of paper in the XT S A , Canada and England® 
With the spread of education and literacy, our demand 
for paper would increase many fold. The Panel Committee 
on paper, which was appointed by the Government 
of India, estimated that onr requirements m 1951 
and 19a6 would be 280 and 422 thousand tons of 
paper, respectire/y Besides w® would require 60,000 
tons of newsprint for our newspaper 

Oiir production of paper at present eeems to he on 
the decline This has been due to wear and tear of 
machinery during the war, and lack of supplies of new 
machineries, short supply of coal, lack of transport facili- 
ties for essential raw matenals and the ao called low 


8 piagreag vntb regard to tbe kinds of uaMr produced m 

Jndis 13 as follows — r 

Aeu> i-inds oj pop r produced 
Whit© prititmg and writing paper 
Bank paper, blotting paper, wrapping paper 
and straw boards 

To let paper. Drawing paper, Parking paper, 
Kraft-paper Millboards corrugated boards. 
Grey boards. Duplex Triplex, and Ticket 
boards 

9 learly per capita conauinptioa of paper (la lbs j 

India 11939) 1 

Denmark S6 

Iionray 98 

England (1930) 152 

Canada 11931) 174 7 

US 4 (1941) 300 


Period 
19*0 31 
1931 38 

1938 4S 
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controlled pnces of paper*® Oar mills are less likely to 
produce more than 85,000 tons of papers and tlie imports 
may come to about 45 000 tons 

In order to encourage production, the GoT’ernment 
of India has raised the price of paper slightly. Is allotting 
more coal and is offering mere transport facilities for 
moving essential rair materials. The export of old rags 
and wa«te paper has also been prohibited The Govern- 
ment has even declared that it is not out to nationalize- 
the consumer goods mdostry. 


But this IS not likely to solve our problem Xeir 
mills cannot work before 1951 52 because tbe Western 
countries cannot supply necessary macbioety before 1950 
It wculd be preferable if the provincial Governments 
simultaneously encourage the production of band made 
paper They should extend faciUt^es regarding iTamisg, 
finance and organization of units (societies) for prodnemg 
such paper 


Meanwhile, it would be in the interest of the country 
if more attention be paid to the development of wood 
pulp But for transport facilities the Himalayan woods 
wait to be used In addition, research in raw materials 


10 Rweatlv, in a conraratucaiion addressad to o-ui Ministry of 
Transpoit the Secretary of tbe Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
Calcutta, said, tnltr al a that for every ton of paper they have 
to import 8 to 9 tons of raw material, coal, stores etc , and that the ' 
cost of production has gone op because of the following percentage 
increase in the prices of vanons materials and services — 

Increase 
per cent 

Cost of Transport 200 

Cost of raw material 300 

Cost of coal 200 

IVsges 200 

Stores (imported) ^00 
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^Inch .s at present a.med on at the Forest Kesearoh 
Insulate, Dehra Dan, needs, eipansion and finance It is 
iCBrettaHe that the paper capitahsts have ■* * = 

mLst m this dnection Thoagh inferior to and le s 
darahle than the eaba. gras, pnlp. the bamboo palp 
serves oar parpose Greater transport faeihties a 
loner eosts otthe chemical, required m this case should 
greatly help the development of the Indian am o p p 
indastry 

A reference has been made above to the newsprint 
jiaper We do not manofacture it. We import almost 
-all that we reqmre Bat the newapnnt is generally not 
available for India adeqnately” and easily esi es, we 
ore W to pay 

»t would be very nsefol if the indnsiry com 

by some private capitalists In case none come » 

the state should undertake the produelien ot newsprint. 

Although newsprmt has been mostly mmmfactnred froin 

spruce and fit trees. It ha, been proved through research 

tLt good newspunt oau be manufaetared Horn other tree, 

also We have a plentiful supply ot these other trees m 
Central India aiai the industnalist, should come forward 

to exploit them It is good that a company (Nepa Mia) la 
hemg eslabhahed m the C P , tor producmg ™ 
ot newaprint, ordinary writmg paper and boatda. the 
coat ot production » estnnated to compare favoi^hly 
With the price of imported newsprint It is hoped that 
more enfreprene ura will also come forward 

jl Although the ninnber of 
iDCieMe, the imjlrt of newspnnt h*B tended to decl^ 

3 Yearly Average Imports (000 s tons) 

ZT5 , 31 9 ^ 
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Labour 

The number of labourers employed in the industry in- 
creased from 4,800 m 1925 to 7,037 in 1936-37 and to- 
17,629 in 1945. Their conditions of service cannot be said 
to be good. The Rege Oomnuttee, which submitted a report 
in March 1946, found that the basic daily wages of the 
labourers were very low- Four-fifths of them got less 
than fourteen annas.'* Even if the war-time wages be 
taken into account, 54% t.e., more than half of them had 
a net daily earning of less than one rupee.” Really the 
labourers would get more if they worked for hand-made 
paper mduatry. 


The industry cannot be said to have a permanent 
labour force. The enqmries made by the Rege Committee 
in Sengal showed that only about one-fifth of the 
employees had ten years of service to their credit. About 


12 


8 10 
10 12 
12 14 
14 A 01 


13 Net dail^ eamiDg (Annas) 
Less than 12 
12 14 
14-16 
16 IS 
18 20 
20&oier 


Percentage who cot this 
11 1 

... 17*9 

... 15 0 

26 0 
12 4 
20 6 


102 0,(?) 

FercentagB who eained this 
16 

. , 19 5 

... IS 5 

10 3 

... 8-7 

. 27 0 

lOOO 


Compared to the basic wages, the inereaso m net eammsis 
about 50°/^ only it is surprising that it is asserted to be 200®/* 
by soma authorities (i>id« footnote 7 abo\e). ^ 
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two thirds (64 5%) had been employed for less than five 
years 

The percentage diatnbntion of the labourers as be 
tween the different provinces for the period 1920 37 was 
as follow 

Percentage Number of Workers 



192o 

1931 

1935 

I93r 

Bengal 

77 6 

73 7 

72 o 

64 2 

V P 

U6 

12 4 

14 1 

12 3 

Bombay 

00 

110 

12 3 

11 S 

hladras 


21 


16 

liladras States 

1 8 

08 

12 

16 

Punjab 




86 


100 0 

1000 

100 0 

100 0 


It 18 clear that though about two thirds have been 
employed in Bengal that province has been slowly losing 
m importance to other provinces It is not known from 
which province tne {abourecs rame and to what extent 
However smce August 1946 the number of hours of work 
per day has been reduced from nine to eight 



XIV 

THE MATCH INDUSTRY 
History 

The Indian Match Industry hardly existed before the 
JFirst World War Matches were manufactured by 
amalL capitalists on the cottage basis in the U P , Bombay, 
M adras and other places, but were mainly imported 
from Sweden and Japan since 1890 The Swedish 
Match Company was the chief suppber In 1916 16 we 
imported about 18 3 million gross valued at about a 
Bs 1 cioie By 1921 22 the imports had fallen to 
-13 7 miUioo gross though their value had risen to over 
Its 2 croies 

Before 1922 no successful commercial manufacture 
of matches took place m India The only factory worth 
mention was the Gujrat Islam Match Factory which 
was established at Ahmedabad m 189o and which is still 
extant In 1923 a tax at Re 18 per gross was levied 
on imported matches Consequently, m 1923 some big 
factories were estabbshed Although manual labour and 
baud worked machines were etiU ptedommantly used in 
these factories, they could compete successfully with the 
foreigners With a view to belpmg the industry, a Tariff 
Board was asked m 1926 to consider whether any pro 
tecuve import might duty be levied on imported matches 
The Tariff Board did not consider any protective duty 
mecessary Yet the Government of India converted the 
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«si3tmg import duty into a protective duty The 
Swedish ilatch Company was unable to compete with 
the Indian manufacturers and therefore it Catabliihed 
the Western India Match Company — shortly known as 
WIMCO — which tried m vain to purchase the shares of 
the existmg Indian companies The WHfCO demanded 
the CO operation of the Indian prodncers under the threat 
-of a rate war When these facts were placed before the 
Tariff Board, they only recommended that a watch be 
kept with regard to any exploitation of the Indian pro 
-ducers and consumers by the WHICO. If the WIMCO 
was found to act against the interest of the country, 
the Goremment of India was to take n“ce«sary action 
against it Otherwise, the Tariff Board considered that 
WIMCO was readeting useful aemce by expanding the 
indigenous mdustry However, it advised tha» m order 
to satisfy the demands of Indian cationsli>m, the 
WCICO should raise capital m India and aUo admit 
Indians to its Board of Directors 

FroductioD 

The production of matches inside the countiy has 
increased tremendously. By 1939 the number of mills 
-had increased to 113 employing 16,220 workers m India 
and Indian States The mlemal production was about 
21 million gross and the imports totalled only 1 3 mil- 
bon gross By 1943^ the imports further decreased to 
O^S lakh gross while the mtemal production in 1945 46 
was reported to be 20 21 milhon gross During 
war-timo the productiou was on the decreaee. 
The number of factories has, however, mcxeased to 
150, though the number of workers was stiH estimated 
■to be about 16 thousand The chief reasons for this 
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phenomenal progress are the cheap semi skilled labourers^ 
simple machmenea which can be well managed by the 
labourers and the cheap raw materials. One may even 
mention the huge internal demand 
Loeatron 

The factories are spread in all provinces of India (ex- 
cept Oris ft) and the Indian States of Bombay, Baroda^ 
Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore, Trav^ ncore, Kashmir, Gwa 
lior and Kotah The most important areas of production 
are Bombay, Assam, Sladras, Bengal and the U P (Bareil 
ly Cawnpote and Jhansi) The table below gives the first 
eix areas in order of importance ixom three points ofi 
view 

Position No of Total No Workers 

Factories of workers per Factory 
First Madras (67) Madras (3,849) Assam (025) 

Second Bengal (9) Bengal (2, '*74) U P. (507) 

Third Bombay (4) Bombay (1,740) Bombay (435) 
Fourth C P (3) UP (1,013) Bengal (286) 

Fifth U P (2) Assam (925) Bihar (262) 

Sixth Assam (1) Bihar (262) C P (61) 

The important decidmg factors m the location of 
the match factories are the supply of wood, water and 
semi skilled labour. Cheap semi skilled labourers have 
been available m Madras and Bengal because of the 
existence of the small scale and cottage manufacture of 
matches in these areas. Bengal, the U P , the Punjab and 
Assam are usmg principally indigenous wood. The factories 
in Gujrat and Bombay States have also osed Indian wood 
considerably. This is not true of other places, parti- 
cularly Bombay. These places as also to a certain extent 
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Bengal hare used irood which is mainlj' imported from 
Sweden where the Swedish Match Company has a mono, 
poly m this fi“ld It is essential that future factories 
should not be allowed to be started at places where the 
supply of Indian woods would be difficult If wood has 
to be transported orer a long distance, then in order to 
beep the wood from getting dried a large supply of 
water will be required Of late another factor which 
has accounted for the location of the match factories in 
the Indian States hag been the ab«ence of any excise 
duty on matches in the States* If m the new India, 
there comes to be established a uniform excise dnty, 
then this factor wiU lose its importance. 

Capital 

It la not known how much capital is mvested in the 
Match Industry. But SO per cent of the internal sup. 
ply la made by the Western Indian Match Company and 
the Assam Match Company, whose paid up capital 
amounts to Bs 168 lakhs The two compames were 
started by the Swedi»h Match Company of Sweden and 
hare a progte sive and pijnng busmess During 1044 
and 1945 the po''ition was as shown below 


Year 

Value of busmess 

Profits 


(In Rs crores) 

(In Bs lakhs) 

1944 

7 86 

39 

1945 

9 01 

60 


At one tune these two companies would not allow 
other concerns to enter the field and threatened a rate 
war. What is worse, the Swedish Match Company 
(Sweden), the Bryant and May Company (England) and 

1. In 1913 about ooe third of the factories were is the 
Indian States.. 
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the Diamond Match Company (U S A.) have together 
distributed the world market in match among them* 
selves ® They had even a monopoly in the production 
of potassium chlorate,® an essential ingredient for 
matches It is said that the three companies have kept 
back from the world the invention of the match stick which 
could be burnt a thousand times and produced for a 
mere five annas Only recently the U S Government 
levealed the monopoly and declared all agreements be 
tween the compames illegal so far as that country i3 
concerned 

Since the foreign compames in India have Indian 
capital, the Government may ask the compames to pub 
hsb a hat of their Indian shareholders and the nnoiber 
and values of shares held by them It is also worth 
consideration whether the Government can establish a 
system of government audit It is trne that an excise 
duty 18 levied on matches and it has brought to the 
Government of India an income of about Bs 5 crores 
All the same, it is necessary to exercise control over 
those producers so that they may not use their dominant 
position to the detriment of rival producers or of the 
conoumers 

As regards tbe capital equipment m the match fac 

2 In 1920 tbe Diamcmd Company the sole agency to tell 
the Swiss matches in North America The rest of the world market 
was shared by the Swedish Company and the Bryant and Ufa? 
Later the Swedish Company came to have for its share the markets 
in the whole of India and Europe, 4o per cent of the British and a 

part of America Bryant and Uay got the rest of Britain and the 
British Commonwealth Lastly, ttu Diamond Katcb Factory sup- 
plied matches to the rest of America 

3 Germany prodnced the chlorate and the United Chemi'^" 
Products sold it m America. Diat la why on the outbreak os 
World War II America produced little of chlorate, which was so 
essential for the manufacture of ammunitions 
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tones, there are many m which the manofactnie is 
carried on only partly with the help of the machine 
The mannfactnreof match can be completely mecha- 
ms-a hot there are only a few up to date and hig y 
mechams-d faetoriea m India In numerous factories 
there are no power saws and most of the other opera 
tions such as hon malms match filling, handeroliug and 

labelling are done by hand 


Laboar 

Of the 130 factories about a dozen 
about three fifths of the wortew, t e , O.oQO 

About half o' these workers are emploved y 
three factonei m We^t Bengal and one m Bombsj 
With regard to the rest of the factories, the size varies 
from a handful tn over a thousand As a co ago 
icduatry, match making is known to provi e '^ot 
for hundreds of families only in two town«, lu • a ur 
and Shivakashi near ilsdura (South Indl^) 


The WIHCO, the leadmg employers m the mdos- 
try, lecogmse that the Indian match workers show 
alertness, sklU and dciteritj, whether mating match- 
holes with their own hands or workmg on simple 
machmes or operatmg complicated machmes. we 

organised plants the /“^ima'TthS 

With the European standards. It « 
with their presL skiU 8,000 10.000 workers-instead 
of the present 16,000 workers— eonld prodneo enongn 
to meet the Indian demand for matches, pro-nded 
modem and efficient faotones are establishe 
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Although 60 efHcient at one ead we find the workers 
in highly mechanised concerns getting fair conditions 
of work at the other end, those who work m soiall 
sheds are totally exploited with long hours and 
low wages The hours of work are usually mne per 
day The highest wage rates are found in Bareilly, 
Bombay and Madras In Bareilly, about two thirds of 
the workers earn Rs 1 8 to Rs 2 and the rest between 
Re 1 and Rs 1 8 Almost all the workers in Mysore, 
the G P and part of Sladraa and half of those in Calcutta 
get less than twelve annas per day About one tenth of 
the workers are housed by the employers The figure 
la 15 per cent for Bareilly In centres like Calcutta and 
Bareilly, the rest of the workers live in dingy private 
tenements and pay very heavy rents Beside* one may 
find a dispensary and a grain shop and occasionally a 
echooh and a canteen The welfare activities in the 
industry do not seem to go further No adequate pro 
vision has been made for safeguarding the future of the 
workers 

Future 

So far as the future is concerned the Government 
must allow the establishment of new factones only m 
those areas where an adequate supply of Indian wood 
13 available The import of match wood has decreased 
but there is still scope for further research and facihties 
for the supply and use of the Indian woods 



XV 

-the GLASS INDUSTRY 

time immemotml. hut I B the 

sense is hardly 60 years old It "as 

glass hettle factory "“-“^^/y^Lher of other 
help of a German «!«« the help of 

glass factories had bee ^ mpeea had been lost 

pther eiperts, India "as then impott- 

hy enterprl ers in this mdnstry 

li gj and import. As a 

Oteat War tn-ant a ted ^ rapidly and new 

result, the old 6*“^ 1918 19 only blown 

ones were estabUsbed E ^ g,„, 

wares were oould snpply only » 

bangles (clooriyanl the m internal production 

part of the internal ro<in.^“ ““/^nd the imports rained 
•was trottb abont R3 40 
at over Ra. 12o lakba 

_ neriod there was Bimnltaneoualy 
In the -^"^"XrlemdustneBmsome foreign 
much more rapid groTrt particularly Japan, 

countries The foreign P bangles 

<;ould capture our markets, ®*®®P aacceEafally with the 
The Pitozabad bangles compe The internal 

Japanese and the Government of 

producers demanded protection t 1031 the 

India against the foreign .ndustries. In 1931 the 
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matter was referred to the Tariff Board, wbiclt not only 
recommended the grant of protection bat also the estah 
hshment of a Government technological institution For 
technical reasons the proposals were not accepted by the 
Government 

In foreign countries the State was fostering the 
development of the glass industry The industrialists 
were also applying scientiSe methods to the production 
processes In India the only attempt to give training in 
glass technology was made m 19''8 when the Paisa Fund 
Glass Works Teaming Centre was established Yet the 
glass mdustry survived every ordeal and slowly progres ed 
By 1939 the production had increased to Bs 120 lakhs 
and the imports stood at Rs 102 lakhs 

Glass sheets ate produced at Bahjoi (IT P ) and two 
other centres in Bengal A completely automatic bottle 
makmg macbme is m nse. The Glass Technology Section 
of the U P Government also undertook a scheme for the 
training of persons to manufacture glass beads There 
IS a glass technology department at the Banarse Hindu 
University, which imparts training on the same hues as 
the Sheffields University in Bngland Even so before 
the war our glass indnstry sat sfied our requirements only 
to the extent indicated below 

Bangles 6/7 , bottles and phials 2/5 glass sheets 1/8 
lampware 4/5 , tableware 1/3 pressedware 2/5 , beads 
false pearls, scientific glassware, optical glass and glass 
shells, nil 

Punog World War II the number of factories 
mcreased from 80 m 1939 to 174 in 1944, The production 
has doubled The number of workers in the regulated 
factories increased from 8,934 to 18,328 during 1939 44 
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The producUen eapecty is 20 m.U.o= square feet of 
Blass sheet 14 milbon pieces of glass shells and 13.^,000 

tri of other glass preduots as compared to the produc 

tion lo 1937-38 o ooly 4 mll.oD square feet of glass 
sheets and 69.000 tons of glass products 

Foreign Trade 

Before the irar, India had even budt up a little ex- 
port trade with theneighhourmg 

Sylon, Iran and Arabia Between 1929 and ‘be ^n'l- 
al exports decreased from Es 1 04 labh to 0 3 lakh By 
1939, It was worth Rs 1 ‘5 '"'‘t. ‘•"'i 
told during the Second World War We exported more 

toBucmi.Oaylon, other British pose-ions >"4 ‘""'Sn 

countries Oar esports now amount to about Rs. 6 lakh 
Out imports had fallen between 1929 and 1939 from 
Es JoeroretoRs 1 25 otore During the last war. lt d 
creased to about Bs 0 16 lath, because the suppbes 
from Japan, Otechoslovakia and other conntne 
completely cut off. The import, have ^ 
heads and false pearls, sheet and plate gass, p 
and scieutdie gla-s. bottle, and to a certam extent 
lampwares and tablewares 

The Indian glass mdustry has 

of a number of ob.taeles, the chief among whom have 

been the following j 

1. Unfair foreign coropetiUon and absence of tariff 

protection on an adequate scale. 

2. Lack of proper mid «.uud mtemal orgamzation 
S. Absence of technological msUlution, and slow 

progress m technical dovelopment. 
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4 Shortage of essential raw materials furnace bricks 
•anfl transport facilities 

Among the raw materials we mamly require sand, coal, 
lime, saltpetre and soda ash So far sand and coal ate 
the two raw matenals which have played a role in the 
location of the industiy The best sands are found m 
■the XT P near jSaini (Bargarh and Lohgarh) and Banda 
(Panhai) and these have been supplied even to factories 
m Bengal On the other hand, coal evplams the location 
of factories in Bihar, Bengal and the C P Lime is found at 
many places and saltpetre n found m Bihar. Soda ash 
has not been manofactnred m India until recently, 
although conditions in the country are suitable for its 
production. 

Location 

The industry has been mostly concentrated m the IT F » 
Bombay, Bengal and My«ore, though it also exists m 
Bihar, the 0 P , the Punjab, Madras, Ona»a, and Hydera 
bad Daring 1921 39 gla^s production declined particnlarlir 
in the Punjab, Baroda and Kotah To mention a few dis* 
tnets, the industry declmed in Etawab, Jlampun, Al* 
lahabad, Jubbulpore, Bombay, Amritsar, Lahore, Baroda 
and Kotah This is doe to bad location, though to a 
certam extent inefficient management is also the cause. 
The U P has the greatest share of the factories, workers 
and production. The centres employing more than 100 
workers each m the D P are Agra, Firozabad, Aligarh, 
-llampun, Moradabad and Allahabad Besides sand, the 
location m the U P has also been due to supply of cheap 
and skilled labourers Glass prodnction is a skilled process 
-and we have skilled labourem for blowing, pressing, 
-handling, construction of fnmaces and even for workmg 
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the Beim automatic macluiies ^ore tr aining facilities hare 
also been available m tbe U P No wonder, that labour 
-has been recruited, from the U,P, for factories outside the 
pronace Sand and labour facilities outweigh the extra 
cost of getting coal from a long distance With the 
developasent of hydro electncity, the cost on account of 
coal should decline 

The gla's factories m India fall mto five mam clashes, 
according as they prcdoce (1) bangles, (2) sheet 
glass, {3) hollow wares, (4) bottles, and (5) fancy goods 
So far as bansl‘“3 are concerned, the XJ P , and particularly 
Puozabad has praetjeaUy a moaopolv The shtihgara 
of that place work on a contract basis and are tmbeateri 
in skill, dexterity and desiemng even by the Japae e and 
the Czechs To a certain extent the bangle cottage 
tndiiatry al«o em ta in Belganm (Bombav) and in the 
Mysore State Sheet glass is prodneed at Babjoi m tbe 
only glass factory of its kind in Asia and at two other 
places m Bengal The hollow wares and bottles are prodno^ 
ed m the 1; P , Bengal, Bombay tbe C P , the Punjab, Mad- 
^ As regards th“ fancy goods, particular mention may 
be made of tbe old centre m the district of Hathras (UP) 
where gla<s buttons, pendants, aoimal figures and a crude 
vanety of beads are made. The glass industry can be 
developed in tbe South where taw materials exist 

Size 

The industry is orgam^'dl both on small and large- 
scale bases The bangle industry is mainly carried on 
on the cottage basis though bangles are produced in fac- 
tones also. In the TJJP a number of large establishments 
LProduce the bangle spirals which are then joined in small 
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For others alsOj the numbers of hours of work is 
not hxed, except m regulated factories where an eight 
hour shift IS observed But there are little arrangement 
to give relief from the heat— not even cool drmks except 
in Bangalore The workers famt at their post iledical 
facihties are aUo not uniformly provided Blowers are 
rather congested together with the result that bums 
are caused by molten glass at the end of swmgmg blow 
pipes Where women are employed no creches are pro* 
Tided Even m regulated factories, weekly holidays are 
not always given. 

About one fourth of the workers are housed by the 
employers with or without rents III ventilated, one* 
room tenements are provided for tbe mferior employees, 
but the samtary arrangements are inadequate every* 
where and deplorable m some places 

More trainuig facility can be provided at the Central 
Glass and Ceramic Besearch Institute, Calcutta A few 
foreign experts should be secured Some Indians may- 
be sent abroad for suitable training The Gla^s Techno* 
logy Section of the G P. Government may be shifted 
from Kanpur to Firozabad to provide training facilities 
to the cottage workers The Glass Technology Depart- 
ment of the Banaras Gmveroity also requires development 

Techtucal Fffidency 

The Indian factories are very ill equipped so far as 
the mecham<atloa of the production processes is concer- 
ned Only about one seventeenth of the factories have 
efficient and well designed furnaces. Another one twelfth 
have just good furnaces The rest six sevenths of the 
factories have defective furnaces. After production, the 
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gla«s goods are re strengthened m atmealms chambers 
and not more than l/2o of the factories have antomatio 
continuous annealing lehre The factories even require 
selm automatic blowing machines, and the Government 
must give facihties for unportmg these machines 

Por a rapid techmcal development of the mdustry, 
it 13 essential that our technicians be tramed in particular 
arts of manufactnre This is not easily possible unless 
our capitalists co operate with foreign firms so that their 
methods would be used m Indian factories Such agree* 
menta may be mdividually made by the capitalists, 
but they must take care that the agreement does not 
reduce them to be an appendage of the foreign mterests. 
The direction and control of policy and the key esecutive 
posts must be tn Indian hands, so that a factory may 
not serve the foreign interest at the cost of ours. 

Future Planning 

For future planning, a number of measures are 
essential Tnough some of them have been mentioned 
above, they may well be repeated here A detailed survey 
of the raw materials all over the country must be made. 
The production of soda ash should be undertaken. 
Favourable railway rates and facilities are necessary. 
More facilities for the training of the operators ought 
to be arranged. For training and research some foreign 
experts may be attached to the Central Glass and Ceramic 
Research Institute Capitabsls may be given facihties 
for importmg antomatio and semi automatic machmes. 
They may be encouraged to make production agreements 
•with forei«merB without subordinating the mterests of the 
country. In order to brmg about an improvement m the 
production processes, the quality of the goods should be 
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controlled by mtrodacmg a system of trade marks and 
specifications A central maseam may also be mamtamed 
by tbe Research Institate to display the r&w matenals, 
finished goods* models of maclunenes, famaces, etc , used 
in India and abroad It mast also be found out for 
what purposes small scale production can be profitably 
carried Pilot plants may be estabhahed to determine 
tbe nature and type of new factories 

However, the Panel Committee on Gla^s recommend 
ed that at first a five year plan should mclude an mcreaae 
m the pre«ent production capacity of bangles by 10 per 
cent lampware 40 per cent, tableware 50 per cent, glass 
sheila about SO per cent, pressedware 100 per cent, sheet 
glass 110 per cent, beads and false pearl» 2,500 per cent 
and plate<glas9 equal to the imports in 1037 38 load 
ditioi), the Committee recommended tbe production of 
optical glass and scientific glass apparatus 

It la true that some more sheet glass plants are 
under coustruction and that orders for semi automatic 
machines and bottle makmg maclunea have been placed 
m England and America Wbat is mote important 
now is that tbe Govemmeot ehould. so control the estab- 
lishment of new factonea that there may be a wider 
decentralised development of the industry 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN UNITED PROVEXES 


The Indian National Congress as also the Government 
of India have recently decided to develop the cottage 
industries deGnitely The mam reasons generally given 
are as follows — 

(*) It leads to more employment, particularly in our 
country 

(m) It will mean provision of work m the widely 
distributed villages of India 
(tu) It wiU enable us to utilize the local rcsonicea 
and plan for self sufiBciency m the villages 
Besides, there are the following reasons of recent 
origm — 

(t) In order to reduce the prices and the scarcity 
of goods, we must immediately produce what* 
ever we can and in any manner possible 

(>»} Owmg to the disturbed political situation m the 
world and the ccatcity of foreign currency 
to pay for imported goods, it is not likely that 
we will succeed m importing capital goods 
Hence, large scale mdustnal development will 
he very slow for some time 
(ttt) Work must be immediately provided for lakhs 
of refugees who have come from Pakistan. 
This work can be provided best in cottage m* 
dnstnes. 
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Therefore, the cottage mdnstnea moat be developed m 
the U P also This development can be along two lines i 
(i) The existing cottage mdnstnes may be improved 
and extended. 

(nybew cottage indnatnes, for which the provmce 
IS amtahle, may be created and developed 


In order to accomphah thia task wo most find ont 
(t) Iwhat are the cottage mdnstnea existing m the different 
parts of the province, (si) what la their position and 
<ui) what are their difflcnllies • Wo mnat also find out 
what raw materials are found m the different parts of 
each tehail and what cottage mdnstnes can bo developed 
based on those raw materials In fact, a tehsilwise 
anrvey is highly desirable with regard to both the existmg 
and possible mdnstnes It is also overdue 


So far as the existing cottage mdnstnes are concerned, 
the Cottage Industriea Snb-committee (U. P , 1916) has 

exammedmgenerat their position and difficulties It has 

suggested remedies too As regards now mdnstnes, no 
survey has been made as yet Durmg World War n 
Mr L <5 Jam, the then Director of Industries. DP. had 

prepared a scheme for the mdustnal development of the 

provmce and had snggoted certam new cottage mdustnes. 


P^mtion 


Before we desenbe the mam cottage mdustnea of the 
provmce. we may distmgoisb cottage mdustnea from the 
small scale mdustnes. It is generally said that m a cot. 
tagemdustryonlyo /n» paid labourers work either m 
thmownhomeormaJfarUiimo and the total number 
of oil worlen does not exceed rune The number is not 

fixed at ten or more, beeanse then the Pactoiy Act can 
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be applied to a factory employing tea persoos The dia- 
lincUon la not complete It woald be better if instead of 
bmitmg the number of paid labourers to "a few”, it waa 
put at four ' Wemustabo say that cottage industries 
constitute the mam source of hrchhood at least durmg the 
period of their workmg* We can then say whether a 
production unit belongs to the category of the cottage 
industry or not An exception will, however, hare to be 
made in the case of co operative industrial production 
Bocietiea which should be classed under cottage industries- 
if the workmg capital does not exceed Rs 5,000 ^ 

It must be clearly borne m mmd that it may be pos* 
Bible to produce a commodity on the large scale basis, 

scale basis or cottage basis The distinction bet* 
weea the three classes is made only to separate the smaller 
production arnta from others ’ A list of the mam cottage- 
mdustnes of the U P is given below and the important 
centres for each mdustry are noted against each name 
I Foodstuffs and Food-processing — 

(1) Gwr — Meerut and Saharanpur, 

(2) Khandsan Sugar — Bareilly, Pihbhit and Agra. 

(3) Oil'Crushing (GAan») — Gorakhpur, Shahjahanpur, 
Meerut, Mathura and Kalpi 

(4) Dairy and Ghw — ^Etawah, Mainpun, Shikohabad, 

Agra, Ehurja and Bolandshahr 


1 The suggested lunit is arbitrary 

2 A question, which arises at this stags, is whether the period 
ofworkiag should be a minor part of the year ornot sndwhether- 
it can ho a very mmor part of the year 


3 There is anothordiSlincUon. Borne industries have been 
classified by the Economic Erogramme Comm tt*e (AXC C ) m 
home industries and these are earned on prsctically by the fs^y 
- - * — ~ Iwould add that the home laduat- 


inemhers in their spare 


definitely subsidiary occupations 
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n Textiles — 

(5) Handloom Weaving (Silk and Cotton) — Tonda, 

Gorakhpur, Sleemt and Filkhna. 

(6) Printing of Cloth — ^Farrokhahad, Jabangirabad, 

Mathura, Tanda, Pilkbna (Meemt) and Luck* 
now. 

(7) Hosiery — Meemt, Agra, and Farrakhabad, 

(8) Blanket weaving and WcoUen Goods — Mozafiar* 

nagar, Meemt, lower Mirzapur, Badhoi, and 
Almora 

(9) Tape, Nticcr and Net — Meemt and Cawnpore. 

(10) Qahn and Durree— Agra, Mirzapur, Shahjahanpnr, 

Meerut, Khairabad (Sitapur), Bsdboi, nn d 
Bareilly, 

m. Leather and Leather Goods — 

(11) Tanneries— Saharanpur, Meemt, Kanpur and 

Agra, 

IV. Wood and Metal — 

(12) Wood.carTmg and Carpentry— Nagina, Saharan. 

pur, Amroha (Cbolak and Kitura) and Banaras. 

(13) Futmture — Bareilly, Allahabad. 

(14) Stick making — Mossoone, Rishikeah, Debra Don 

and Gamknl Kangn (Hardwai), > 

(15) Brassware — ^Moradabad, Banaras, Farmkbabad, 

Hatbra«, Mirzapur Oel (Khen), Ajodhya, 
Mallawan (Dnao), Bindki, Bab and Baraut, 

(16) Trunk makmg — ^Allahabad. 

(17) Lock making — Abgarh, 

(18) Catting cissors and Razors — Meemt, ALgarb, 

Nagina, Najibabad, Bulandshabr (Amarpur). 
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(19) Harware (iron)— Hathrag, Najibabad, and Mirza- 
par. 

( 0) Motor body, tonga and cart making — Meerntand 
Allahabad. 

V. Chemicals — 

(21) Soap making — Meerut, Bareilly, Agra, Badsha- 

pur, Jaunpur, Lir Road and Allahabad 

{22) Glagg industry— Bijnor, Bulandshahr and 

Pirozabad (also Agra, Aligarh and Moradabad 
for KachcKx pbials). 

(23) Uata and Oils— Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Ballia, and 

Sikandarpur. 

(24) Scented oils — Kaoaoi, Ghazipur, Lucknow, Bana> 

ras, Bahraicb, Allahabad and Ahgarh (2 centres}* 

(25) AyurredioandUoam medicmes— Meerut, Allaha*i 

bad and Hardvar. 

VI. Pottery— 

(26) Pottery and toy making — Chunar, Kburja, 

Nizamabad, Agra, Lucknow and Bulandshahr. 
VIJ. Cane, Bamboo and Fibre— 

(27) Basket and cane furniture — Bareilly, Allahabad 
and Jhsnsi, 

VIIL Forest Industries— 

(28) Shellac— Slxtzapur. 

IX. Miscellaneous — 

(29) Embroidery, Gold>thread and Gota*makmg— 
Agra and Banaraa 

(30) Paper making — Kalpi and Mathura. 

(31) Bm making — Jaunpur, Allahabad, Moradabad, 

Jhansi, Meerut. 
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(32) Tobacco, "Chewing end Smoiing — Lucknow» 

Baaaras and Jeonpar. 

(33) Stoae-carring — Agra and IRrzapnr. 

The other important cottage indnstnes of the pro* 
Tince are the following : 

1. Kattha (Likhimptir, Gonda, Bihraicb, Bareilly 
and Pilibhit). 

2. Borax (Ramnagar). 

3. Honey (Jhan«i end eastern hilly districts). 

4. Tat Patties, ropes and Mundhas (Bastem 
districts). 

5. Saltpetre (Famihhabad sod Idsthcrs. 

6. Caae>inakiQg (Agra. Hsthras, Khorja. Btswafa, 
Shikohabad and Allahabad). 

7. Glae (Cawnpore). 

FoodstnSs 

Taming to the position m these indastries, 6% of 
the sugarcane is conrerted into gur while only 18% is 
conrerted into sngar. It is exported to all parts of the 
country. In order to benefit the cnltivatora it is nec^* 
ary that the supply of crashers and pans be organised on 
the co-operative basis. Co-operative marketing of yur 
will also be beneficial. There should also be propaganda 
about the better nutritions quabty of yur 

The ghee industry is mote important than the yar 
industry. About 20 lakh maunds of ghee are produced 
per year bat there Is the difficolty of transport as also 
the evil of adolteratioii. The slaughter of milob cattle 
daring World War II has given a great a set-back to 
the industry. 
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The Oil crashing industry which 13 found m every well 
sized village, faces two problems Improved koUui^hatii) 
should be popularized through demonstration and their 
supply should be arranged on co operative basis Pure 
and edible oil should be told m sealed containers through 
CO operative societies 

Textiles 

Among the textile products, spinning is practised 
little m comparison to weaving Foe cotton textiles, 
handlooma are mostly used Bt-fore the war it provided 
employment for over five lakh perfons who u®ed about 
62 milhon pounds of yarn and produced 60 crore yards of 
cloth every vear The greatest problem is with regard to 
the supply of yarn and dyes The hsndloom weaver is 
completely at the mercy of the middleman It is high 
time that co operative societies were orgaoized to 
save the weavers Over 600 persons are engaged iQ hand 
printing of curtains, bed sheets hfiafs sarees and fards 
'lHathurs is noted for its Ramnami prints and Tanda for 
printing cloth for the Nepal market The annual produe 
tion amounts to about Rs 1 6 crores 

In the case of cotton textiles about one fifth of the 
■yarn was imported, and for silk weaving most of the yam 
was imported from Japan It gives employment to 1 4 
lakh workers who use about 65 000 looms to produce 18 
crore yards of cloth valued at Rs J 5 crores annually 
Although it 13 considered passible to rear silk woribs in 
the provmce nothing has been seriously done by the 
government lu this regard Uubarakpur is known for 
ats Shaltas and Banaras for its I^sbi silk products 
c However, most of the yam used for woollen products 
IS handspun, though the process can be improved About 
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The U. P. is not famooa for its leather goods, foot^ 
■frear, eiilt>ca3e3 and other trarelling reqoisiles, harness' 
and sadd'ery. Very large qnantities of foot-wear are- 
exported to other prorioces. Leather goods worth Rs. S 
crores are prodnecd in the proviacs every year. It means 
worh for 1*5 Khh persons of whom 50,000 are at Agra, 
27,000 at Lncfcnow and 20,000 at Kanpur The indnstry 
hadly needs improvement in wasteful methods and joint 
working both for prodaction and distribution. Co-opera- 
tive principles can be otilized at once for distribution 
purposes. 

Wood Work 

Bareilly is known for every variety of famitnre ; 
Saharanpar and Nagiaa for carved articles. The World 
War n helped the wood industry tremendonsly. An 
idea can be got from the fact that the annual output 
at Bareilly increased from Rs. 3} lakhs pre-war to Bs. 20 
lakhs daring the war. At Sahatanpnr it has increased 
from Ri. 80,000 Rs. 1*5 lakhs. Carved woods and goods 
with brass inlay work from Saharanpar have found a ready 
market in Europe and America These include partition 
screens, tables, cigarette and cigar boxa^, trays, big 
tables etc. The number of workers at Saharanpar is 
about 300 only and their earnings have gone np threefold. 
The closing of imports has given an impetus to the wooden 
toy-making also. It is mostly coniined to Dehra Dun and 
Lucknow. It requires teorganization, cheap paints and 
designs. PUention may also be made of beds from 
Kajibabad, Sapor and Tilhar and of lacquered legs of 
beds from Lucknow and Amroba. 

Metal Work 

Kanpur, Agra, Bareilly and Ghazlabad have many 
email workshois making agricultural tools and imple- 
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Eieiita for sale to villagers. At Sleenjt aboat 100 dozen 
of sci«soT8 are produced daily. So too knivea are prodacedi 
at Hatbraa At both jJacea there la a necessity for im- 
proved heat treatment Better knivea would be produced 
if electric grmding macbmes and power punches are nsed 
locks from Aligarh are famous for dursbtlity and 
eecunty value, but the industrv badly requires proper 
organization and gaidaoc**. This would improve and 
mcrease the output 20 20 times. Durmg World War to 
H, whQe the contractora fade} to supply mote than 10,000 
locks per month, an orgamzation set op bv the Industries 
Department produced 2,60,000 locks per month m 1°43 

Brass and copper warea up to the value of about Ba S 
etores are produced annually. Two thirds of this produc- 
tion IS coaoentrated to ^radabad, Mirzipur and Farrokha- 
bad. Ornamental brass wares of Moradabad and Banaras 
are produced by about 5 000 artisans and valued at Ks SO 
lakhs Most ofit II exported. Some villages are famous 
for the domestic ntensiLs and they do considerable trade 
with markets all over Didia Moradabad is also famous 
for German silver and electroplated wares like tea «eta, 
service sets, forks and spoons During the war the pro- 
duction of braes wire was organised on the cottage 
basts at Aligarh and Banaras Some gold thread making 
concerns ate making insulated copper wire for electrical 
purposes 

An important industry of Banaras is that of gold thread 
making which provides employmeul for 9,000 persons. 
Gold thread of the value of Rs, 70,000 are produced daily 
It weighs about 30,000 tolas One of the important diffi- 
culties IS the non availability of cottoQ yam of required 
fineness and quality. 
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Gienucals 

Five hnndred cotta^ concerns in the districts of 
Aligarh, Agra, Motadabad and Bijnor produce bottles, small 
-pbiala for scents, jangajaltca and ^oeScW Before 

•the war the tJ.P. produced Re. 1 croro worth of glassware 
out of a total Indian prodnction valued at Rs. 1*2 crores. 
Pirozabad supplies 80% of our demand for chnries. They 
have copied Japanese ond CreoboelovaJasn designs. They 
are using even liquid gold to produce decorated bangles. 
The problems before the industry are short supplies of fuel, 
terosene and transport didiculties. In order to give 
relief to the bangle joiners, it is desirable to supply them 
with gas. At present they burn kerosene. There is a 
dearth of roller workers also and it is necessary that select- 
ed workers should be sent for Iraining to Japan. Besides, 
the industry should be organised on a co-operative basis, 
otherwise there is danger of cut-throat competition in the 
dear futnre. 

Although about 1,00,000 maunds of soap were manu- 
factured before the w»r, the industry suffered badly. 
There is a large scope for soap-making, much larger if 
'rillagers be made soap-mmded. 

Boras is imported into India from Tibet andredned at 
Hamnagar (Bist Naim TaJ), Before the war this amount- 
-ed only to 5,000 maunds, while about 25,000 tons 
were imported. The Indian borax could not compete 
with the foreign borax. Transport cost must be reduced 
to encourage the internal position. 

• Jaunpur, Ghazipnr, Kanaoj and Ahgarh are famous 
for perfumes and oils, bat the industry suS'ers from cut- 
throat competition, lack of sclentiSo knowledge and 
-adulteration. 
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There ate tnaity other chemical mdcstnee such ae 
eynftrcresme,piea.p.gmen.e..U-l.,-^^^^^^^^^ 
Xmfectants which ^ A,.* l.hoia 

net the State meet control 

-tones to tilnchprohlems can be referred y 

bneme-a man. and grant better transport fachties 

Ceramict 

TheU.P does not have a^ ‘''“tt'ery and .3 

The Chnnar pottery is really J f Moghalearai. 

„amly -< 

Banaraa and Allahabad J-c rvitterV u better 

■fragile and merely for show The Kb J g j 

•inown as Delhi pottery Afps “mint orga- 

years During the war the Industries Departm 

mi ed the potters of Khnria eucccs-fnlly. 

PapeT 

A good opportunity **,'‘“?nirDidn5tMs 

nadoBtry -ffas lost dormg . , trauung centres and 

J)epaitment has planned to es .^tempt to prodaca 

a research mst.tnte, “ “"rl the Lr hnt 

pacimg and -writms paper ypo Etable peace time 

Jt IS not encouragmg for P'“' , , article'. 'Weeta 

demand ans-s for wrappmg g. d 
.and condiments at Agra and al'o for 
Difficidbes 

♦« ftU cottage indostnea. 
Eight difBcolties, common t 

may be noted — «« matenab of goodqnality 

(0 Supply of adeqnate raw 
and at reasonable pnees 
(u*) Supply of finance 
(»iO Tecbmcal joprovementa 

.(.p) Designs and Btandatdisation. 
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(e) DiMcoIttes la finislung, 

(r^ Marketing and distnbntioo 
(r«) Taxation and transport 
(r»ti) Supply of power 

The cottage worker cannot stock materials He can- 
not compete with exporting agents who purchase oil seed, 
hides and skma Sn a lot Hia products are known to bo 
better and more durable but he is losmg this reputation 
because he does not get the right qnabty and quantity 
of yam, steel, brass and other metal sheets and ingots 
The dealers from whom he gets his materials are not m- 
tereoted m his trade and cannot take a long period riew“ 
ofhis husmeaa The dealers sell to him low quality 
goods by giving it fancy, popu’ar and trade names and 
fbr high prices. Za the case of banilooms, mills pass 
their rejected stuff for sale to the weavers High pricer 
and low quality unduly lower the competing power of the 
cottage worker The eolation lies partly la drastic Tegia 
lation and partly in the oiganization of co operative 
supply societies 

Another serious drawback is the lack of hnancial fac!< 
IiUes. The woiket’s real asset la his labour and bia per* 
eonal credit The Mabsjan who supplies finance does 
not attach much value to hts credit Hence the rate of 
interest is unduly high and not infrequently the cottago 
worker has to promise to sell his finished products to the* 
Mabajan at very low prices Better financial facilities 
would enable the worker to wait till he could get better 
pncea The co-operative supply society can undertake 
this function aUo, Failu^ them, the Government should, 
arrange for the provision of finance through an mdepen* 
-dent industrial finance o^amzation Initially the State- 
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may grant a lump sum, say Ra 5 crorea, for developing 
the cottage mdustnes 

The cottage worker is conservative m adopting new 
metboda and bis mduatry fioffera from lack of technical un 
provements The reason for his conservatism is hia poverty 
He cannot afford new exp mnents The last war has 
shown that workers are willing to take to new methods 
and prepare articles according to the prescribed standard 
There is lack of technical edocation and demonstration 
There must also be a research mstitute for the purpose 
Government experts do not have a knowledge of all 
details They do not mix with the worker and talk m 
tbevc Ungnage This attitode must go Also faeiliti^ 
must be provided for the adoption of the improved 
methods of appliances and technique 

Apart from technical improvement the cottage prodnct 
u sot of the design and standard which are preferred by 
the consumer. This is because there » no organization 
which may educate the producers m sew designs and how 
to make them The fooetion could have been taken up 
by the dea’ers who purchase the cottage prodncta or who 
supply the materials. Some Banarae dealers do extend 
such facility to their weavers Others, particularly m the 
brass ware industry of Moradabad, have copied the 
Western designs without canng about the shape and the 
size of the product as a result the quality of work has 
gone down This ta wrong There la moeb in traditional 
oriental designs and we should not hasten to destroy them 
Partly the deteriorition in design by the worker is due to 
the tendency to make it cheaper In the case of hand 
looms. It 19 due to the Sahaltxr who offers a lower pnce 
every time the product of the same design is offered to 
him 
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The cottage products do not have a good fini'h, wluch- 
unfortunately has come to bo valued hy the pubhc, A 
good floisb requires that certain processes should be done 
correctly by machines or special appliances to assist the 
band Tvork, If the indoatiy be locabzed, enteiptising 
parties can combine lo inatal finishing appliances e g 
calendering plants at Tanda and Jllau, leather finishing 
plants at Cawopore and die punching and pressing plants 
at Ahgarh The Government must orgamse the workers 
eo that they may have this facibty If industrial co opera* 
tiives be formed on a commodity basis, tbe finishing opera 
tion can be undertaken by tbeir federations 

Tbe markets for tbe cottage products are also bmited 
In many cases the worker is under promise to sell it to 
the dealer at a low price In others the product is not 
known to the consumers Also the producer does not 
know Vi here hia product can be sold for a better price. 
Besides be does not have the transport facilities available 
to the large producers The solotitm lies m advertisement 
and propaganda by tbe Goveromeut The U P Govern* 
menC is mamtainiog Handicraft Empanums at about half 
a dozen places. These should be increased Besides, tbe 
foreign markets should be studied and Indian cottage 
products pubbshed tbioagb the Indian Trade Commis 
eioners. 

The railways^should be made to offer better facihtiea 
and lower rates to the small scale and cottage prodncer.. 
Besides, the mumcipshties and district boards should be 
ibrced to revise their octroi sod other local duties wbich- 
raise the pnce and bmit the competing power of the cot- 
tage prodncer. Tbe Government of India levies certain 
i^i^xt duties to protect the large scale producer In 
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doing BO, they mnst take into aeconnt the effect of their 
action on the cottage industries. 

Power 

Ind a has a short anpply of coal and oil and the cottage 
worker claims to have a fair share of the«e trro sources of 

power India’s future m general, and that of the cottage 

worker in particular, depends on the development an<f 
snpply of hydro electricity for which we have ample re« 
sources Eydel power at 110 volts and 220 vo’ts (and 
not 220 volts and 440 volts) should be eupphed The- 
lates charged for cottage lodnstiies should not exceed 
9 pies per unit It is not quite correct to Signe that 
Tillage houses are not suitable for electric connection, op 
that electricity cannot be distriboted in the raral areas 
State Aid 

It IS e sential that a separate department be created 
in each pronnce to look after the development of the 
cottage mdustries. This has already been done in the UJ. 
though It IS not known to be making satisfactory progress^ 
The Department most start to make an mdustnal survey 
of each district with a view to find out what cottage in 
dustiies can be developed there It should also maiataia 
a good library, a laboratory and a workshop under a 
Beseaxch and Education section which should arrange fur 
contmuQus contact between teohmeal institutes and 
workers The Department should ako be responsible for 
publicity of cottage products. 

Besides, cottage indoslnea should be organised on the 
cooperative basis Thereafter it should be looked after 
by the Cottage Indnstriea Department so far as the techm- 
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cal matters are coDcemed In the tJ P attention may 
be Orst paid to textiles leather and metal mdastnes 

There ehoald bo an Advisory Board to help the Dir 
ector of the Cottage Industnea, 

The Provincial Government should provide a lump sum 
of at least Bs 5 crores to help the initial development of 
cottage indnstries Further monetary facilities should he 
secured from the Re«erve Bank of Ind a and the pro 
vmcial 00 operative banks throogh the district and pri 
znary societies 

The Government of India must demarcate the fields 
foe large scale ladnetries which compete with cottage 
mduatnes so that the competition may change mto com 
plementary and supplementary production This » 
specially important in the case of textiles 
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TRADING BUSINESS 

Bulk of the goods are produced these da} s m anticipa- 
tion of demand or for ‘market' Before these goods are 
actually placed in the hands of nltunate consumer^, they 
change hands through eeveral mtermediariea and at all 
thesestages there is sale and pnicbase of goods This mar- 
ketmg or sale and purchase of goods form the subject 
matter of this chapter 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 
The term ‘trade' refers to sale and purchase of goods 
and the persona engaged in this bosmess are called trad 
era Such business transactions may idtoIts exchange 
of goods m huge or small quantities In ca<e trade is 
earned on m large quantities of goods of almost a simi 
lat kind, it is called Wholesale trade, and where the 
business inclades trade transactions of a petty nature, 
"the trade is known as Retail trade The wholesale 
trade is generally done between the manufacturers or 
producers of goods and tho®e who procure these goods 
from them m order to sell the same to retail sellers, 
who in turn sell the goods to consumers in small quanti 
ties. The latter are knoTO as Retailers Thus Whole 
sale dealers or Wholesellers are a typo of middlemen 
between the manufacturers and the retailers They are 
of great help to both the manufacturers as well as the 
retailers 
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FuDClidDS of WhoUsellers 

Wholesellers reader great aervtce id the tradiag busj« 
nes3 of a country. They themselyes are neither produc- 
ers nor retailers so as to benefit the consumers directly 
m any rv^ay, but still they serre as a connectiag link be- 
tween these two classes cf business men and so prove oC 
immense help to both of them 

We shall now consider the services of wholesellers 
to manufacturers and to retailers, separat'^ly one by one 

(1) Wholesellers’ services to Manufacturers The 
manufacturers derive the following advantages of the 
services reodeied by wholesellers (») They are relieved 
of the botheration generally experienced in dealing with 
a ver^ large number of purchasers scattered over distant 
areas in d defeat parts of the same country or even all 
over the world (it) The manufacturers get immediate and 
regular flow of money from a permanent and limited 
number of whoIesi»lfei8 (»i») The time, energy, and 
money so saved can well and more profitably be employ* 
ed in improving the conditions of production (iv) The 
manufacturing busmess can be done ceaselessly without 
any interruption from the changes in the demand for 
goods in the retail or local markets so long as demand 
from wholesellers is guaranteed (v) The manufacturers 
can easily and rightly study Che nature ot public demand 
for their good« through wholesellers than if they were to 
deal with the pubhc consumers directly or through their 
own agents 

(2) Wholesellers’ services to Retmlers Like manufac- 
turers, retailers too benefit by the services of wholesellers 
in the foUowmg respects (i) They can obtain supplies 
of goods within a sboiter period and with financial 
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accommodaticn from ^holesellers than if they were to deal 
with the manofacturere directly. All retailers cannot 
mate a personal approach to manufactu’ers of all types 
of goods in which they deal. This is essential in basin ess 
and the retailers can establish it easily with wholesellers. 
(ii) The retailers get varied and timely mformation regard- 
ing new varieties of goods from the wholesellers (tit) The 
retailers cau make a better selection cf goods to suit the 
reqmrements of their cnstomers in co operation with 
whole«eller3 who are always ready to give any type of 
hosme«a advice sought from them by the retailers 
Organisation of Wholesale Trade 
It IS sometimes argued that wholesellers are an un- 
nece'isaiy appendage m the trading ba«inc«8, became they 
simply add to the co t of goods without m any way im- 
proving their qnahtv. This assertion is qmtc true, hut m 
light of the above functions performed by the wholesellers, 
it IS equally undesirable to eliminate tbf‘m altogether. 
By virtue of their specialised functions they benefit pro- 
dacer«, retailer's, as well as the con''umer«. It is, therefore, 
nece««ary that their busmess be properly organised on 
most ECienlific lines and at the same time, wholesellers 
should attempt to effect as much economy m their busi- 
ness? is considered «b olutely necessary. From the 
nature of busiEe<=s done by who'esellers, it is apparent that 
they need not maintau big warehouses becaose they func- 
tion just like Fost office® Thev obtam goods from the 
menufactnrers and supply them to the retailers. They 
ehculd, however, maintain an up to date and well illustrated 
Show Room attached to a Pubhcity Department solely 
ie«pon«ible for saentific advertising and publicity campaign 
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among the general pnbbc. Baying and Selling Depart 
menta are to be manned by roost efficient persons Selec- 
tion of goods in respect of tbeir quality and prices is a 
rery responsible job and la to be handled only by those 
•who have enough knowledge of public taste and purchas 
ing power of the people Salesmen and commercial 
travellers should be really interested and capab’e m tbeir 
job Otherwise, expenses incurred over them will merely 
add to expenses .without any good return The 
Administrative Department including Fmance must be 
strictly managed and supervised The Credit Section of 
this department should be kept roost up to date m respect 
of oredit-worthinesa of all costomers else jtistbxous'b 
this section that unforeseen loss may be caused to the 
business at any time 

Retail Trade 

Retail trade make direct appeal to the consumers 
TJnlike a wholeieller a retailer atocks various kinds of 
articles that are usually required by the people of that 
locabty in which the ehop is situated The site of the 
shop 13 generally a very busy thoroughfare He adopts 
all possible means to attract customers The transactions 
are mostly^for ca«h in retnm for small quantities of goods 
•Credit transactions are few and limited to known and old 
customers only Retail trade may bo Specialised or 
■General In the former case a trader restricts his busi 
ness to one kind of goods only eg a cloth dealer a book 
seller or a gram dealer It frequently happens that such 
dealers congregate m a particalar locality of the city 
which IS known after the nature of commodity in which 
most of the tradem deal, eg Bazaza (cloth market). 
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Sarafi (Bullion Market) or Thxiiharaee (Market for 
Utensils) General retail traders deal in a variety of articles 
of everyday nse, e 5 » general merc'iants dealing m 
general merchandise or grocers deahng in assorted articles 
of everyday family nse 

Forms of Retail Business 


Retail trade generally appears in any one of the follow 
lag forms (1) Departmental Stores, (2) Multiple Shops* 
(3) Mail Order Bn«me«, (4) Consumers’ Co operative 
Stores, (5) One price Shops, (6) iloving or Rnnnmg Shops 
of Pedlars and Hawker*, («) Hire Purchase System, (8) 
Ordinary Shop keeper, (9) Old ware Shops and (10) 
Auction sale System We shall describe these various 
forms one by one 


D.partmenUl Stor«. ! As Ihs esme impl*ss. under 
this type of business a number of departments are ^ 
under the same roof and management Each depattme 
deals in one kind of commodity and appears ^ ® 
apecialiied shop of that commodity ** aU 

mental Manager for each dipartment an 1 above e 

there is one General Manager who controls all t e ep 
ments Such type of business inquires heavy inves 
of capital as it caters for the supply of all , 

articles needed in everyday life Such 
Stores are located only m big cities and their me o 
dealing with the customers are refined, consi era 
qmte attractive Certam Stores provide extra 
to the visitors in the forms of Rest Rooms an e 
ment Halls. Such stores attract large number o c • 
mere every day. They facilitate the 6hopp.ng 
a busy purchaser who can conveniently purchase as many 
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things as he needs at the same place They attract custo- 
mers by good display of their wares Frequently, scientiE 
cally organised Departmental Stores may also arrange 
for door to door delivery of goods to their customers The 
prices of goods in Departmental Stores are not necessarily 
high considering the quality of goods and the facilities 
provided to the purchasers by them They maintain a high 
degree of show and earn a good margin of profit by pur- 
chasing goods in bulb 

Multiple Shops Under the system of Multiple Shops, 
a retailer opens a number of shops in different localities 
of the city or town They are all managed and owned 
by one common proprietor and supply practically the 
same vantty of goods in ail shops Tnus they resemble 
branches of a big retail firm si read over the wi ole 
country or city Their main object is to reach the cus 
tomers as cIo«eIy as possible The pric s of goods are 
almost the sa i e lo all shops Thei all g t supply of goods 
from a central depot which also files the prices of goods 
The chief advantages of each a system of eale are that 
the firm g^ts the benefit of producing and selling goods 
on a large scale it maintains a uniformity 1 1 prices 
for all custorn'TS , and is aVe to establish direct 
contact with the purchasers Thus service seems to 
he the greatest consideration of a Multiple Shop system 
Usually i ultiple Shops deal in standard goods of every 
day use and which have a ready den and at all places and 
at all times. 

Mail Order Business In case of Mail Order Business, 
shopping 13 done through Post office The orders for 
the supply of goods ate received through Post office and 
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Oos’Pi'ce Shops . These are small shops of assorted 
goods, TThich are all sold cheaply at one and the same 
pnee Thongh the range of articles is not very large, 
they attract crowds of enstomers every day Such shops 
flonnsh m days of business and industrial prosperity, 
when goods of vanous designs and a3»s can he obtain^ 
easily They are a common feature of big cities, where 
they are situated in very busy localities As the goods 
are often not of verv high grade. One PneoSbops cater 
primarily for the needs of middle class people Some- 
times, such shops become a emgnlar feature of Mtlaa and 
Exhibitions 

Moving or Rmmmg Shops of Pedlars Itmerant 
retailers carry goods either on their beads or in amsll carn- 
age shops and sell them to consumers at their very doors, 
bneh hawkers are quite well known in all cities as well 
as Tillages The stock of goods is very small Very 
often the prices offered by these sellers are cheaper than 
those of the fixed shop beeper® This is so because the 
former hare nothing to spend on establishment It is 
sometimes seen that fixed shop keep rs employ some 
hawkers for sellmg goods to the pubhc in different locali- 
ties of a big city and pay them in proportion to the 
busine's given by them every day These sellers gener 
ally cany either a very limited van“ty or only one type 
of goods hke cloth, general merchandise, ntensils, vege- 
tables, fruits etc 

Hire-Pnrdiase System Under this system, generally 
goods like furmture are dealt in The sellers hire ont 
goods on the basis of monthly payment Crockery also 
eometunes is avaflahle on inch terms but in that case 
charges are fixed m relation to the number of units of tho 
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gooda used each day. Frequently, goods are sold on hire- 
purchase system Under this system, a periodical pay- 
ment for the goods is made by the purchaser for a pre- 
determined time and if such payments are made regularly, 
after the expiry of such period of time, the oods become 
the property of the purchaser. This is a very convenient 
system of purehasmg goods for those people who cannot 
afford to pay the cost of goods in one lump sam , they 
are thus enabled to make the payment by suitable mstal- 
menta 

Ordinary Retail Shops These are a common sight 
and well fam'hac to all of U9 They are like Bpeciahsei 
shop keepers and establiih fixed shops in the busy 
quarters of city, town or rdUge They generally deal 
in only one kmd of goods snch as stationery, books, cloth, 
general merchandise, sweets, utensils, fruits, tojs or other 
things. 

Old-ware Shops In big cities are often found shops 
dealmg m goods sach as books, clothes, furniture and 
similar other articles that are used for some time and then 
condemned by rich or upper class families either in favour 
of new arrivals of such goods or when they become time- 
worn. These shops render great service to lower class 
people 

Auctioneers : Goods are retailed by auctioneers on fixed 
days of the week, generally Sunday** It is also noticed 
that in big cities auction ssle is held daily in fixed shops. 
These systems are well known to ns all and, therefore, 
need little further description 

Home and Foreign Trade 

We classified above the trading business on the basis 
of quantity of goods involved in each transaction. The 
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l)Tisine®s can also be divided on a regional ba®i3 into 
*(1) Home Trade and (2) Foreign Trade Home trade 
implies sale and purchaae of goods between people residing 
■within the eame national border lines It is alao cilled 
Inland Trade of a conntiy Foreign Trade, on the other 
band, is the trade earned on between peoples belonging to 
different countries Thus trade between people in India 
and those in France wi*I constitute Foreign trade of India 
Home trade of a country 13 always much larger than its 
Foreign trade While home trade is generally free with 
out any political restrictions and tends to develop with 
improvement in the means of communication and trans 
port, foreign trade is very carefully regulated and con 
trolled by the Government of the country Further im 
provement in the m^ans of eommunioation and transport 
to facilitate foreign trade ts not an easy task Foreign 
trade also necessitate trade agreements between the 
countries desirous of such trade It requires facilities of 
Foreign Eschange and Slanne Insurance Good ports 
are an essential condition for the development of the 
foreign trade of a country 

For the proper development of a country, Home and 
Foreign trade are both essential The development of 
Home trade helps lu the exchange of different kinds of 
goods between deficit and surplus areas within the coun 
try, while the eame benefit is derived all over the world 
throuc'h Foreign trade between d fferent countries This 
“facilitates the fullest and best utilisation of natural re 
Bources and working abilities of all working classes 

Foreitm trade can be subdivided into (a) Import trade, 
-and Export trade Import trade mcludes all those goods 
-which are obtained from abroad and Export trade refers 
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to tbo'ie goods winch are sent to foreign cotmtries 
Snrplns of on© over the other is tcown as ^alanc© of 
Trade The Bilanee of IVadeissaid to be fironrable 
irhen exports exceed imports, and when imports exceed 
exports, it IS called unfavourable Balance of Trade The 
Balance of Trade is called favonrable and unfavonrabla 
because m the fonner case, tbe country stands as creditor 
and ID the latter case as debtor in relation to foreign 
countries 

Re export or Entreport trade of a country consists of 
tho^e goods which are received at the ports not for home 
consutDctioQ but for re export to other conotnes This 
happens when the steamers from tbe exporting country 
do not wish to proceed to tbe importing country for some 
reason and therefore, leave tbe goods at a port en route 
to their destmat on 
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TRADING BUSINESS IN INDIA 
The trading business of India was sufficiently develop- 
ed even m the earliest days of her history. The recent 
excivations earned out at Brahamanpun indicated that 
Kolhapur city and Maharashtra probably had comniercial 
and cultural contacts with Rome over 2,000 years ago 
India was thus well known abroad for various types or 
articles Indian industries were in a flourishing condition 
and markets were accordingly wide The gradual socio 
econonuo and political upheaval di located the entire 
system and there set in a stage of general decline m every 
walk of life This has transformed the whole system of 
marketing and traHing business in the coun'ry. 

Organisation and Managenoent of Trading Business 
The trading busuiese of India in its present form can 
be divided into (») retail trade and («) wholesale 
trade, according to the volume of business involved , or 
into (') Home trade and («) Foreign trade, according to 
territorial limits within which the traders reside Tne 
management and organisation m all these cases is not 
the fame and, therefore, we shall study them separately 

{») Retail Trade Most of the trading business m 
India 13 now done on a retaU basis It includes smaU 
shops, which are either owned by the propr etors of the 
busmess themselves or ere taken on rent from house 
liVcers In villages the ehopa generally belong to «■ 
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■traders, while m cities, the shops are opened mostly 
m rented houses and are scattered all over the city. The 
'Concentration is greater in the busier localities than 
'elsewhere In viUages the shop and residence of a trader 
are generally combined bat that is not so in cities Such 
shops are privately controlled and managed by a sole 
trader who invests his own money m the business He 
shoulders all the respousibilitiea and cames on hts bosi 
ness single handed or employs a few assistants like sales 
men or book keepers and aecoantants These shops are 
■of a specialised nature and deal in a particular type of 
goods only, such as shops of cloth dealers, nteosil mer 
•chants stationery merchants book sellers and gram 
merchants In big cities, such shop keepets or retail 
-traders also include partnership concerns or a few Joint 
-Stock companies of limited liability There is no particu 
lar law defining the nature and hours of work m such 
retail shops nor there ts any organisation worth the 
name for the aniScstioo or association of such firms 
-on a national basii Recently in the U P the Shop and 
Commercial Estabhshmenta Act of 1947 was passed It 
applies to all shops and commercial eatab isbments 
mcduding m certain respects even those sellers who have 
no shops such as KhTndtawalai pedlars and haw 
iers This Act makes provision for the regulation of 
hours of work and also some conditions of service like 
"those relatmg to deductions from pay and leave rules 
for the employees In addition to such shops retail busi 
ness is also transacted at fairs exhibitions or markets 
Sals Bazars Panths or Shandxts are held m the 
-villages on fixed days of the week when a large number 
•of persons from vil ages far and near, gather together 
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to effect transactions. In big cities such casual markets 
are not altogether absent, tbongb they are held only m 
one or two locabties or MohaJlaa on fixed days In 
the connttysido, meloa «re organised on occasions of 
social or religious importance They are managed 
either by local ParuMyoa, district authorities, or Distnct 
Boards The number of hols a the largest in Bengal, 
which 13 followed by the United Provinces, Bihar and 
the Central Provinces and Berar 


Retail business through Departmental Stores is almost 
negligible Snob Stores are few and hmited to big cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta only Recently one Depart- 
mental Stores has been established at Lucknow in the 
UP a so The need for eucb Stores in big centree 
IS immense but their unpopularity is due probally to la 
of bold initiative and enterprise Mnltille Shop busmess 
too, IS not very popnler The only concern carrying on 
Its busmess under this system IS the Bains They are 
dealers m shoes and other allied goods though they also 
Block toys etc Busmess under Mad Order is limited to 
medicines, hooks, periodicals and some light goods m 
general merchandi-e In this respect It may bo rem.rled 
that more busmess can bo aecnred by guaranteeing that m 
no way mferior qnahty of goods different from that odver- 
used m newspapers or letters will be supphe Consumers 
Co operative Stores movement is of recent origm It is 
not even as the co operative movement its-lt Voluntary 
eLtewitha .pint of mnlual help, and service motive, 
alone can advance the progress of Consumers’ Co 
Stores, which have bright future and great po»..b,l.t. 
m a country like India 
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(«■) Wholesale trade The wholesale business of India 
18 not as extensive as her retail trade and most of the 
wholesale shops or dealers ate centred at the district 
headquarters or subdiviaional centres of a district The 
busmees is done chiefly by Dalals, Arhattyas or broters. 
In the roial areas, such markets are controlled by the 
local jxmcMyal, District Board or a Zammdar. In 
cit es, the right of management and control is exercised 
by Monicipal Boards over eucb market centres The 
scope of such wholesale markets is largely dependent 
upon the facihties provided in respect of transport, flcance 
and storage of goods The markets are wider m places 
where such facilities are easily available and they draw 
customers even from distant village*. These ^ondiM 
or markets are scattered over the whole country and have 
at present no systematic organisation or Association The 
terms and conditions of business are deter m i n ed by 
custom m the absence of statutory legislation Speci 
alieed ilandtts have formed Pancbaysts, which mo-t 
occasionallv to discuss matters relating to their organtsa 
tion and management. Mandie^ are a special feature 
of Korthem India and regulated market* exist m Bombay , 
Central Provinces and Berar These markets are regu 
lated under the provisions of the Harkets Acts and 


relate mainly to cotton busines* 

Mandies in the U P The Umt»d Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh have the largest number of Handies or whole 
sale markets lu India, The districts of Bareilly, Bae Bare , 
Gorakhpur, BaUia, Hardoi and Budaun are comparativeJy 
more important for bavmg a larger number o an 
than other districts Cawnpore, Partabgarh, ^ ’ 

Allahabad, Etah, Sitapnr, Mathura. Aligarh, Jbansi, 
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Meernt, Fatehpar, Fijnore and Barabanki come next m 
order of importance These districts hare dfariiiw for 
commodities which are their mam prodacts Tho? the 
^sembUog marhets (where the produce la assembled 
from the producers for final disposal) for wheat are loca 
ted at Hapar, Chandansi, Mozaffamagar, Meenit, Ghazia 
bad, Sitapar, Bahraich, Hathras and Cawnpore , for 
nee the chief centres are Saharanpnr, Bareilly, Pilibhit, 
Corakhpnr, Basil and Dehra Don , for linseed, the 
centres are Allahabad, Ghazipnr, Baati, Jhansi, JalauQ, 
Gonda and Gorakbpar , for potatoes, the centres are 
Farrokhabadj Haldwam, Dehra Don, Meemt, Lucknow 
and Kanpur , for Gur, Mozaffamagar, Meerut, Bareilly, 
Lakhimpor, Barabankf and Pibbbit, for eggs, Bulaudsbabr, 
Gorakhpur and Saharanpnr , for tobacco, Farrokahad, 
Banaras, Budaun, Meerut, Biswan, Mainpuri and Luck* 
now , for hides and skins, the chief centres are Meemt, 
Agra, Bareilly, Kanpur, Lucknow and Banaras 

The business practices, weights, terms and conditions of 
sale and financing of facilities are not sunilar in all these 
mandies but are known for tbeir great dirergence. 
Wholesale markets for manufactured articles exist only 
in big mdu«trial centres like Kanpur, Agra and ileerut 
etc 

Home and Foreign Trade The borne trade of India 
'Consists of wholesale and retail trade, as described abore, 
-for meetmg the requirements of the people m the country 
Besides, the home trade of India al«o relates to the assem 
blmg of goods, chiefly raw commodities, for their export 
to foreign countries. In the assembling of goods a 
mumbec of mteriEedianes like village Santas or Seopanes^ 
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2am%niars, co operative Societies, Arltyas or commissioa 
Agents and other Trade Associations actively take part 
These intermediaries are frequently also the financiers 
of their business, though m some case financial assistance 
13 provided by mdigenous bankers and commercial banks 
The foreign trade of India constats of Imports and 
Exports of goods Her imports mclude mostly mannfac 
tured goods, machinery and other luxury goods, while 
exports include raw materials like cotton jute gram, 
leather hides and skms and metals and ores The trade 
relations of India extend to the United Xingdom Burma, 
Umted States of America, Japan Australia and Canada 
The foreign trade of India is very carefully controlled 
and supervised by the government It also depends upon 
the Trade Agreements between India and other countnes 
The foreign trade relations of the country have gardually 
increased daring the recent past with the development 
in the means of commumcation and transport Various 
intermediaries like trade Associations, Mercantile Agents, 
Chambers of Commerce and Importing and Exporting 
Houses share in oar foreign trade The financial facih 
ties are provided by Foreign Exchange Banks or by 
Commercial Banks 

For long, India enjoyed a favourable balance of trade 
but an adverse balance of payment Oar exports of mer 
cbandise were more than imports of merchandise, but 
because we bad to pay tremendously on account of interest 
on loans, services rendered by foreigners and on other 
account, which were better known as Home Charge'', the 
tables were generally tamed against us Isow after the 
World War II our country is constantly experiencing an 
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unfavourable balance of trade as also difficulty in meeting 
the balance of payments. 

While in other countnes the output morea ed after 
the War, we have a prodnctioQ cnsis both m agriculture 
and; in industry. Machinery and capital equipment are 
worn out and there have been sue eistve crop failures 
The political partition of the Ponj ab has made the situation 
worse. At a time when wo should have benefitted by 
exporting, more to the European countnes, our exports 
show a decline Our exports to the Asian countries 
have also decreased to ao^ut half compared to the pre- 
War xjeriod. On account of war damage in the Eastern 
Asian countries, our imports of rice from Burma and 
Thailand were reduced with the result that we are forced 
to purchase cereals from the western countries at very 
high prices Due to a slow rate of recovery of the 
European countries we have had to look to U E and 
USA. for consumers’ goods and capital equipment 
Because of their fantastic prices we bad to curtail our 
purchases and shelve our plans lodeGnitely Oar foreign 
trade business continues to be a headache for us 

In 1949 we have copied United Kingdom and tggfther 
with about three dozen other countries have reduced the^ 
price of our rupee in terms of the dollar This does not 
appear to benefit us much We have a greater unfavour- 
able balance of piyment position and adverse trade 
relations with the countriea which have hbewise reduced 
the value of their currencies We have to export more 
to these countnes 

There ate international mstitutions like the United, 
Bationq Organwatiop, the International Trade Organlsa- 
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tloa, the latercational Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank Their efforts are directed to strengthen 
the economies between nations and to remove the 
restrictions m the w#y of a steadily growing volume of 
world iQcome end to the ntili ation of the world re- 
sources But the^e Mganwations have achieved little 
and their efforts are thwarted by the political power 
game of the stronger nation* 

ii this gloomy situation we can progress if we take the 
vow to live within our mean*, to use Swade«hi goods and 
lo work with sincerity and zeal while we work. 



